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COVER:  It  is  remarkable  what  one  person  can  do  if  he  is  tremen- 
dously motivated,  if  he  sees  needs  and  opportunities  others  don't, 
if  he  is  a  creative,  adventurous  dreamer,  and  if  he  has  boundless 
stamina  and  a  loving  heart.  Bob  Davenport  is  such  a  man.  On 
pages  13-18  Barbara  Stedman  reveals  the  essence  and  exploits  of 
this  stalwart  servant  of  the  Lord. 
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"Is  God  a  sadist?  There  are  many  who  wax 
eloquently  from  church  pulpits  and  the  media 
declaring  that  if  you  love  Jesus  you  will  be 
healthy  and  rich.  Life  will  be  one  glorious  success 
after  another. 

"Had  we  followed  the  Lord  in  vain?  Was  He 
punishing  us?  Why  our  family  when  others  about 
us  seem  to  do  so  well?" 


PAIN:  A  COSMIC 
ANOMALY? 


Trial  upon  trial,  climaxing  with  his  wife 

Connie's  open  heart  surgery,  forces  Bob  Griffin 

to  search  deeply  for  meaning. 


IT  HURTS!  The  opening  of  the  rib 
cage,  the  post-operative  effects  of 
the  stretching,  pulling,  and 
clamping  open  produce  that  feared 
phenomenon  called  pain.  Back  and 
chest  pain,  and  physical  weakness 
follow  for  weeks  of  recovery;  it 
hurts! 

Physical  pain  is  one  thing.  Emo- 
tional pain  can  hurt  just  as  badly. 
For  our  family  there  were  tears  of 
pain  as  surgery  was  anticipated.  "If 
I  die,  I  know  you  will  be  okay, 
Bob,  but  the  children  won't  have 


"Sometimes  we  wonder  if 
the  Potter  will  destroy 
the  clay  before  He 
finishes  the  project." 


their  mother.  Jonathan  is  only  five; 
he  needs  me.  Debbie  is  blossoming 
into  a  young  woman  at  twelve  years 
old.  She  needs  me.  Bobby  needs  me, 
too.  ...  I  would  want  you  to  get 
married  again.  The  children  will 
need  a  mother.' 

"I  love  you,  mommy!"  Debbie  re- 
peats often.  She  cries.  It  hurts. 
Jonathan's  lips  quiver  and  there  are 
just  a  few  tears.  This  is  obviously 
hard  for  him  to  understand.  A  lot  of 
noisy  activity  follows.  Bobby  is 
solemn — at  thirteen  he  struggles  to 


The  Rev.  Bob  Griffi)i  is  Director  of  Student  Ministries  at  Taylor. 


express  what  he  feels. 

"It's  just  bad,"  he  says.  "I  feel 
bad." 

I  want  to  be  strong  and  confident 
for  all  of  the  family  as  we  sit 
together  contemplating  surgery.  I 
share  the  verse  1  memorized  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  before  ever  knowing 
we  would  be  facing  this.  Was  it 
God's  preparation? 

The  Lord  is  my  strength  and 

my  shield. 
My  heart  trusts  in  him  and  I 

am  helped. 
Therefore  my  heart  exults,  and 
with  my  song  I  shall  praise 
him. 

Psalm  28:7 
"God  will  help  us  through  this 
with  His  strength,"  I  share. 


"This  is  tough,  huh?  He  will  'pro- 
tect' us  or  'shield  us'  from  anything 
He  doesn't  want  to  happen.  More 
than  likely,  Mom  will  come  through 
fine.  Only  one  out  of  a  hundred  die 
from  this  surgery.  And,  if  she  does 
well,  she  will  be  healthier  than  ever. 
We  are  in  good  hands.  God  loves  us 
and  knows  what  is  best.  He  will  be 
with  us  no  matter  what  happens." 

I,  too,  want  to  cry,  but  I  really 

can't  let  my  tears  come.  We  pray  to- 
gether, each  around  our  circle  of 
five,  asking  God  to  help  and  protect 
Connie  and  to  help  Dr.  Fred  Stock- 
inger  with  the  surgery.  A  good  doc- 
tor is  helpful,  but  we  realize  that 
ultimately  God  is  in  charge — the 
doctor  is  a  friend,  a  committed 


Christian — that's  helpful  too.  As 
members  of  God's  family  and  the 
Taylor  family,  we  are  in  this  to- 
gether and  mutually  dependent  on 
our  heavenly  Father.  Jane,  Dr. 
Stockinger's  wife,  will  care  for  the 
children  while  we  stay  at  their  home 
until  time  to  go  back  to  Upland. 

Because  our  vacation  was  in 
upper-peninsula  Michigan,  we  had 
planned  a  visit  with  the  Stock- 
ingers.  Knowing  he  was  a  heart 


"I  was  not  prepared  for  the 
long  grueling  days  of  over- 
whelming demand." 


surgeon,  we  had  scheduled  a  routine 
check-up  during  our  visit.  It  had 
been  over  two  years  since  the  last 
examination.  Connie  had  been  in- 
structed to  have  regular  check-ups 
since  her  heart  murmur  had  been 
discovered  at  age  twelve.  We  had 
known  that  perhaps  someday  a 
valve  in  her  heart  would  have  to  be 
replaced. 

The  examination  had  been  Mon- 
day. Things  did  not  look  good.  Al- 
though Connie  had  been  very  active 
and  feeling  well  her  heart  was  en- 
larging and  needed  immediate 
surgery.  Tuesday  the  doctors  did  a 
heart  catherization  for  additional  in- 
formation. Connie  entered  the  hos- 
pital on  Wednesday  and  was  in  sur- 
gery early  Thursday  morning. 

It  has  been  six  weeks  now,  and  as 
I  reflect  back  on  the  surgery  and  the 
days  in  the  hospital,  I  have  to  con- 
fess they  were  the  easier  part  for 
me.  I  felt  God's  presence,  and  He 
gave  me  a  very  special  sense  of 
peace.  Was  it  shock?  Did  it  happen 
so  fast  that  we  did  not  have  time  to 
think  about  it?  No,  the  pain  was 
there  as  described  earlier,  but  it  did 
not  compare  to  what  was  to  follow. 

All  the  responsibilities  of  normal 
family  life  rushed  in  on  me  as  we 
arrived  home.  Having  been  gone  for 
several  weeks,  it  took  time  to  get 
settled,  but  Connie  lay  in  bed  very, 
very  weak.  The  pain  medicine 
helped,  but  the  total  weakness  and 
discomfort  was  very  difficult.  She 
needed  a  lot  of  special  care.  God 
was  gracious  in  sending  her  mother 
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to  help  for  several  days.  I  was  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  be  ready  tor  the 
students'  return  to  campus. 

Mother  left;  the  fall  semester  grew 
closer  and  I  felt  a  tremendous  load 
of  exhaustion,  helplessness,  and  de- 
mand. I  could  not  meet  all  the  needs 
of  the  home,  children,  Connie's 
care,  and  the  growing  economic 
pressure.  I  had  not  anticipated  this. 
Caught  up  in  the  greater  issues  of 
life,  death,  and  successful  surgery,  I 
was  not  prepared  for  the  long  gruel- 
ing days  of  overwhelming  demand 
and  limited  physical,  spiritual,  and 
emotional  resources. 

God  was  very  present  through  His 
Body  in  our  local  church  and  the 
Taylor  University  family.  Food 
began  to  come  in  each  evening  like 


"Season  after  season, 
pruning  after  pruning, 
furnace  after  furnace, 
God  brings  us  along." 


clockwork.  It  was  not  long  before 
someone  asked  to  do  the  laundry. 
That  was  after  I  had  learned  some 
hard  lessons  about  where  to  put 
Clorox  in  the  washing  machine, 
how  to  separate  clothes,  and  how  to 
set  the  clothes  dryer  for  different 
types  of  fabric.  Ironically,  as  laun- 
dry help  came,  the  washing  machine 
broke  down.  Friends  are  still  helping 
with  laundry. 

A  group  of  women  came  to  clean 
the  house.  It  had  been  awhile,  and 
with  the  challenge  of  keeping  the 
house  straight,  getting  the  children 
off  to  school,  doing  dishes,  and 
stretching  to  meet  as  many  needs  as 
possible,  house  cleaning  had  to  be- 
come a  low  priority.  But  the  incarn- 
ate Christ  through  His  people  in 
Upland  was  very  real  to  us. 

Day  after  day  the  slow  process  of 
recovery  grinds  on.  There  are  good 
days  and  bad  days.  The  question 
comes  with  tears,    "Will  we  ever  get 
through  this?" 

We  have  begun  to  see  God's  refin- 
ing process.  Connie's  weakness  and 
my  opportunity  to  wait  on  her  have 
drawn  us  closer  together  in  a  very 
special  friendship  and  love.  The 
children  have  seen  God  work  in  a 
very  tangible  way  through  the  care 


"It  is  a  subtle  trick  of 
Satan  to  so  distract  us 
that  we  begin  to  think  God 
has  changed  His  mind  about 
what  is  important." 


of  His  people.  The  hard  realities  of 
economic  shortfall  have  stretched 
our  faith  and  patience  as  we  ask 
God  to  meet  the  demands.  We  are 
learning  to  do  without.  Hard  lessons 
— painful  lessons — and  sometimes 
we  wonder  if  the  Potter  will  destory 
the  clay  before  He  finishes  the  pro- 
ject. 

Last  year  was  very  difficult  for 
the  family  as  we  obeyed  God's  call 
to  move  from  California  and  settle 
in  Upland  to  serve  at  Taylor  Univer- 
sity. The  house  did  not  sell  for  nine 
months.  There  were  adjustments  on 
every  front.  As  vacation  approached 
and  we  anticipated  a  good  rest,  it 
was  with  considerable  relief  and  an- 
ticipation that  this  fall  would  be 
much  easier.  Then  came  unexpected 
surgery. 

Is  God  a  sadist?  There  are  many 
who  wax  eloquently  from  church 
pulpits  and  the  media  declaring  that 
if  you  love  Jesus  you  will  be  healthy 
and  rich.  Life  will  be  one  glorious 
success  after  another.  Had  we  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  in  vain?  Was  he 
punishing  us?  Why  our  family  when 
others  about  us  seem  to  do  so  well 
— at  least  at  first  glance? 

God  is  God.  That  is  the  profound 

truth  that  emerges  from  the  book  of 
Job.  The  New  Testament  makes 
clear  that  life  is  not  about  prosperi- 
ty, but  about  discipleship  and  sanc- 
tification.  Maturity  for  the  child  of 
God  is  not  in  an  ecstatic  perfection 
to  be  achieved  in  this  life.  Paul,  in 
Philippians,  chapter  three,  lays  aside 
all  his  earthly  accomplishments  and 
credits  for  the  carefully  focused  pur- 
pose of  knowing  Christ.  Maturity  is 
not  in  arriving,  but  in  laying  aside 
the  past  and  pressing  on  to  the  mark 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ. 
Paul  declares  that  whoever  wants  to 
be  "perfect,"  meaning  mature,  will 
have  this  attitude. 

As  I  reflect  further  on  God's 
gracious  refining  process,  it  appears 
to  me  that  God  does  His  best  work 


in  developing  intimacy  with  Himself 
when  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 
human  resources  and  abilities.  Faith 
and  empathic  sensitivity  to  others 
are  not  the  products  of  pleasure  and 
ease,  but  rather,  the  products  of 
pressure,  pain,  and  learning  to  find 
our  security,  happiness,  wealth,  and 
pleasure  in  Him. 

God  has  left  us  on  this  earth  to  be 
redemptive  agents  in  the  all  impor- 
tant task  of  building  His  kingdom. 
It  is  a  subtle  trick  of  Satan  to  so 
distract  us  that  we  begin  to  think 
God  has  changed  his  mind  about 
what  is  important,  that  American 
health,  prosperity,  pleasure,  and 
success  have  somehow  taken  the 
place  of  "laying  up  treasure  in 
heaven"  and  fulfilling  the  great  com- 
mission. The  pain  of  refinement  and 
shaping  in  this  life  is  for  the  purpose 
of  making  us  more  effective,  and 
more  sharply  focused  on  intimacy 
with  God.  He  is  preparing  us  to  be 
effective  in  the  building  of  His 
kingdom  until  He  returns. 

But  what  about  all  this  pain  and 

frustration?  As  I  said,  it  hurts.  We 
weap  and  wait!  Sometimes  we  feel 
despair.  But,  we  grow.  And  like  the 
deeply  pruned  rose  bush  or  the  gold 
that  has  suffered  immense  heat,  God 
produces  a  refined  beauty  and  eter- 
nal work  of  art.  So,  season  after 
season,  pruning  after  pruning,  fur- 
nace after  furnace,  God  brings  us 
along. 

Paul  the  apostle  finds  balance  in 
knowing  how  to  be  abased  and  how 
to  abound.  In  whatever  his  state,  he 
had  learned  contentment.  His 
maturity  was  defined  as  laying  aside 
the  past  and  pressing  on  in  the  pro- 
cess of  knowing  Christ  Jesus  for 
Whom  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of 
all  things. 

Pain  hurts.  Crises  are  difficult. 
God  is  good.  And,  these  truths 
stand  side  by  side  as  consistant 
when  our  lives  find  their  purpose 
and  meaning  in  Christ.  As  one  per- 
son said  it,  "Life  is  Christ  and  death 
only  means  more  of  Him."    [®] 


J  gave  up  nothing 
for  everything 


A  brush  with  death  placed  a  Taylor  coed 
on  a  collision  course  with  God's  demands 


SPRING  BREAK!  I  lived  for  that 
March  day  when  I  could  toss 
the  books  aside  for  the  handle- 
bars of  a  ten-speed. 

I  had  never  been  on  a  Wandering 
Wheels  trip,  but  had  heard  good 
things  about  this  Christian  organiza- 
tion that  takes  groups  on  bicycle 
trips  throughout  the  U.S.  and  even 
overseas.  My  Taylor  University 
friends  and  I  decided  that  we  would 
spend  our  senior  spring  break  in 
Florida  with  the  "Wheels"  group.  Of 
course,  we  realized  that  it  would  be 
a  change  of  pace  from  the  usual 
"wild  and  crazy"  Florida  spring 
breaks,  but  at  least  this  year  we'd 
get  exercise  as  well  as  sun. 

We  boarded  the  bus  in  cold  and 
windy  Upland,  Indiana,  on  Friday. 
Twenty  hours  later  we  donned  our 
shorts  and  unloaded  in  sun-drenched 
Pensacola — white  legs  and  all. 

There  were  80  of  us  cyclists.  For  a 
week  we  would  ride  in  groups  of 
five  or  six,  covering  anywhere  from 
30-60  miles  a  day  on  our  way  to 
Tallahassee.  We'd  sleep  in  churches, 
eat  out  of  the  Wheels  chuck  wagon, 
shower  with  garden  hoses,  get  sun- 
burns, pulled  muscles,  and  sore  rear 
ends.  It  wasn't  to  be  all  fun  and 
games,  though — we  would  sing  and 
give  testimonies  in  small  churches 
and  schools  along  the  way. 


by  Johanna  Stark  '82 

I  figured  I  could  handle  being  a 
"good"  Christian  for  ten  days.  After 
all,  everyone  needs  a  spiritual  re- 
juvenation at  least  once  a  year. 
Don't  get  me  wrong — I  knew  it 
would  be  a  good,  positive  experi- 
ence for  me  to  be  in  the  position  to 
touch  the  lives  of  people — from 
school  kids  to  older  folks  to  delin- 
quent youths.  I  felt  as  if  I  would  be 
part  of  a  ministry.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  knew  that  when  I  returned 
home  the  joy  would  fade,  the 
experience  forgotten,  and  I  would 
settle  back  into  spiritual  lethargy. 

Before  I  knew  it,  the  last  day  of 
the  trip  had  arrived.  It  was  a  cold 
and  wet  ride  to  our  final  destina- 
tion, and  I  hated  having  to  wear  a 
sweat  suit  to  keep  warm  and  dry  — 
in  Florida,  of  all  places.  Finally, 
there  were  only  five  more  miles  to 
go.  The  cars  spraying  us  with  water 
as  they  cruised  by  didn't  help  my 
negative  attitude  one  bit. 

To  top  it  all  off,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  group  got  a  flat  tire. 
Another  rider  and  I  decided  not  to 
wait;  we'd  go  on  without  the  others. 

I  rode  along  the  inside,  closest  to 
the  road,  my  head  down  to  deflect 
the  nasty  drizzle.  I  glanced  over  at 
my  partner.  She  inadvertently  began 
steering  toward  me  as  she  shifted 
gears.  Instinctively  I  swerved  to 


avoid  the  collision — now  we  were 
both  in  the  road.  The  car  behind  us 
veered  sharply,  barely  missing  us, 
but  the  camper  trailer  which  it 
pulled  did  not  react  to  the  car's  sud- 
den evasive  action.  I  hit  the  front  of 
the  trailer.  My  jacket  hooked  onto 
the  stairsteps  as  I  was  thrown  to  the 
side.  The  vehicle  jerked  off  the  high- 
way into  a  ditch  and  I  rolled  under 
the  trailer  between  the  wheels. 

I  don't  remember  the  impact.  Ac- 
tually, I  wasn't  even  aware  that  I 
had  been  hit.  All  I  recall  is  the  feel- 
ing of  tumbling  around  as  if  caught 
up  in  an  ocean  wave. 

I  crawled  out — my  face  covered 
with  blood  and  my  arm  limp  at  my 
side.  Too  dizzy  to  stand,  I  lay  on 
the  wet  pavement  until  I  was  helped 
into  the  Wheel's  bus  headed  for  the 
hospital.  I  opened  my  eyes  to  see 
the  concerned  face  of  a  friend.  She 
was  wiping  my  face  and  holding  my 
torn  hands. 

"What  happened?"  I  asked.  I  real- 
ly had  no  idea. 

"Oh  Jo,  I'm  so  sorry,"  came  a 
tearful  reply  from  across  the  aisle. 
My  partner  lay  there  with  her  legs 
elevated  to  stop  the  bleeding.  She 
just  looked  at  me  and  sobbed. 
Imagine  how  that  made  me  feel.  I 
wanted  to  look  at  my  face,  but  was 
afraid  of  what  I  might  see.  Blood 
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Johanna  ponders  the  event  that  led  to  her  whole-life  commitment. 
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was  running  into  my  eyes.  I  could 
feel  a  large  lump  on  my  forehead 
and  everything  was  spinning.  The 
pain  in  my  shoulder  and  hand  was 
intense.  My  nose  was  raw,  lip 
swollen  and  throbbing,  chin  torn. 
But  after  hearing  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  learning  that  we  had 
been  so  near  to  death,  I  was  no 
longer  worried.  I  really  wasn't  con- 
cerned about  what  1  looked  like.  I 
was  just  grateful  to  be  alive! 

At  the  hospital  I  was  X-rayed  and 
cleaned  up.  I  had  a  concussion, 
cuts,  scrapes,  and  bruises,  but  no 
broken  bones  and  no  stitches.  My 
partner  ended  up  with  a  few  stitches 
on  her  legs,  but  nothing  serious. 

Yes,  I  was  banged  up,  but  I  was 
alive!  Within  a  couple  of  days  I  had 
the  biggest,  blackest  eyes,  complete 


with  matching  scabs  on  my  face.  I 
even  scared  people  when  I  opened 
the  door.  It  was  humbling,  to  say 
the  least.  But  I  was  alive! 

As  I  look  back,  I  remember  when 
I  was  on  my  way  to  the  hospital, 
blood  running  into  my  eyes — my 
head  pounding  and  searching  for 
answers,  and  I  knew  that  God  was 
speaking  to  me.  He  was  giving  me  a 
message  loud  and  clear.  He  had 
given  me  another  chance  to  respond 
to  Him: 

"I  want  you,  Jo — all  of  you — once 
and  for  all."  There  was  no  avoiding 
that  message. 

It  was  a  difficult  experience.  For 
the  first  time,  I  had  to  slow  down, 
depend  on  others,  and  listen  to 
God.  For  years  I  had  been  giving 
bits  and  pieces  of  "me"  to  the  Lord, 


but  not  all.  I  expected  Him  to  help 
me  through  areas  of  my  life,  like 
school,  work,  relationships  with 
friends  and  family,  but  there  were 
other  areas  that  I  refused  to  let  Him 
have.  I  wanted  to  be  an  "incognito 
Christian"  around  my  non-Christian 
friends  at  home,  and  I  enjoyed  the 
party  scene.  I  found  it  easy  to  ra- 
tionalize away  the  guilt  by  telling 
myself  that  the  Lord  knew  I  was  a 
Christian  whether  or  not    I  drank. 

Time  after  time  He  had  whispered 
the  message,  "Jo,  I  want  you. 

I  had  been  in  car  accidents  before, 
and  after  each  one  I  knew  He  had 
spared  me.  I  knew  that  I  should  give 
my  life  totally  to  Him,  but  I  feared 
a  boring  Christian  life.  I  would 
change  when  I  was  older.  You  can't 
do  much  after  age  40  anyway, 
right? 


Well,  God  probably  looked  down 
and  thought:  "She  just  doesn't 
realize  what  good  things  I  want  for 
her — she  refuses  to  give  up  a  tem- 
poral and  worthless  lifestyle  for  the 
most  rewarding  and  abundant  life 
imaginable." 

But  He  would  not  give  up  on  me 
— He  wanted  me  nonetheless.  He 
had  made  too  many  big  plans  for 
me  to  let  my  pride  and  selfishness 
botch  it  all.  He  loved  me  too  much 
to  let  me  waste  my  life  away. 

The  swollen  purple  face  in  the 
mirror  made  me  realize  just  how 
temporary  life  really  is.  The  things  I 
was  usually  concerned  about  sud- 
denly didn't  seem  so  important. 
Good  looks,  good  laughs,  good 
times — what  would  these  have  done 
for  me  if  I  had  been  killed?  A 
thought  even  more  devastating  was 
wondering  what  I  would  have  told 
my  Lord  when  He  asked  me  why  I 
hadn't  listened  to  Him  all  of  those 
other  times. 

I  had  to  decide  if  I  was  going  to 
blow  off  this  message  as  I'd  done  in 
the  past,  or  grasp  it  and  draw  upon 
its  strength  to  help  me  start  over.  It 
was  a  tough  decision  between  a  life 
I'd  known  and  was  content  with  (at 
least  comfortable  in),  or  a  life  full  of 
big  promises  which  I  was  uncertain 
would  be  kept.  But  I  just  couldn't 
ignore  the  promise  of  abundant  life 
offered  in  John  10:10. 

Finally,  with  no  conditions,  no 
"buts,"  no  "maybes" — for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  yielded  all.  Scary? 
Definitely!  Regrets?  None! 

Time  has  slipped  by,  refusing  to 
slow  down  for  me.  My  wounds 
have  healed,  but  that  message  hasn't 
faded  with  the  bruises.  It's  still 


"Good  looks,  good  laughs, 
good  times — What  would  these 
have  done  for  me  if  I  had 
been  killed?" 

penetratingly  loud  and  clear — "I 
want  you,  Jo." 

Struggles  have  come  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  they  will  keep  on  com- 
ing. I  may  not  be  the  "fun"  person 
to  some  that  I  used  to  be.  I  may  be 
bored  and  lonely  sometimes.  I  may 
even  yearn  to  spread  my  wings  and 
be  on  my  own  again,  but  I  have 
made  a  commitment.  In  return  He 
has  promised  to  help  me — to  stick 
by  me,  unlike  my  good-time  friends. 

I've  got  a  new  strength;  I've  got 
an  excitement.  I  know  I  will  never 
be  the  same  because  I'm  searching 
for  God's  best  for  me. 

I  received  a  valuable  lesson  in 
love  through  it  all.  God  shows  His 
love  for  us  through  others,  and 
what  a  healing  effect  it  has!  I  never 
before  realized  how  much  people 
cared  for  me  until  I  needed  it. 

I  also  learned  that  there  are  two 
ways  to  face  any  adversity:  through 
the  eyes  of  gloom  and  despair,  hold- 
ing an  attitude  which  helps  no  one; 
or,  to  look  at  misfortune  positively 
— maybe  not  fully  understanding, 
but  accepting  nonetheless.  It  is  this 
positive  attitude  that  can  encourage 
others  who  are  discouraged  even  by 
everyday  life.  And  the  warmth  of 
feeling  that  results  from  helping 
others  is  unequaled! 

I  found  that  I  forgot  about  my 
ailments  when  I  had  the  chance  to 
help  my  friends,  like  Paul  did  when 
he  was  in  prison  (Philippians 


1:12-14).  What  an  impact  he  had  as 
a  result!  Paul's  words  of  encourage- 
ment could  never  have  carried  the 
weight  they  did  had  they  been 
spoken  while  he  was  lounging  on 
the  beach  at  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

I  don't  spend  my  time  the  way  I 
used  to,  but  I  don't  miss  it  one  bit. 
I'm  seeking  adventure  in  other 
ways. 

Before  the  biking  incident  I  had 
been  programmed — career,  success, 
money.  The  sobering  fact  is  that  life 
is  short  and  sometimes  we  don't 
realize  how  short  it  really  might  be. 

For  months  I  have  mulled  over 
different  blueprints  for  my  life,  and 
the  Lord  has  given  me  peace  with 
the  one  I  have  chosen.  I  am  to  be 
married  in  November  to  my  college 
sweetheart.  We  plan  to  work  in  a 
foreign  country  for  a  year  before 
settling  down  in  the  Southwest.  I'm 
excited  about  life  every  day,  and 
anxiety  has  no  place  when  I'm 
earnestly  seeking  God's  will.  The 
only  way  I  know  to  do  that  is  to 
proceed  prayerfully  with  life — and 
depend  on  Him  to  open  or  close  the 
doors.  If  and  when  doors  close, 
something  better  must  be  in  store.  I 
am  confident  of  this. 

People  continually  ask  me  if  my 
whole  trip  was  ruined  because  of  the 
accident.  No  way!  I  said  it  then  and 
I  say  it  now — that  "accident"  was 
the  very  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  me. 

Weak  as  I  may  be  in  myself, 
human  and  fallible  and  frail  as  I  am, 
I  am  His — not  just  partially,  but 
wholly  His.  My  Lord  wanted  me — 
now  He's  got  me!   [Oj 


Student  Sponsorship  Gift 


1  (We)  enclose  a  gift  of  $ 

students  such  as  Mike  Kendall  (see  page  9)  and  Johanna  Stark 


to  help  sustain  the  educational  opportunities  of  deserving  Taylor 


i  Name 


Address  . 


Xity_ 


_State_ 


_Zip_ 


Please  make  check  payable  to  Taylor  Student  Sponsorship  Program,  and  mail  to  President  Gregg  O.  Lehman,  Taylor 
University,  Upland,  IN  46989.  All  gifts  are  tax  deductible.  Indiana  residents  also  receive  state  tax  credit. 
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A  Kendall  Glows 


A  senior  wields  influence  in  national  posts 


by  Barbara  Stedman  '80 


For  some  students  entering  their 
last  year  of  college,  a  strange 
ailment  called  "senioritis"  is  a 
disquieting  problem.  The  symptoms 
are  familiar:  an  energy  supply  that 
tends  to  fade  just  as  an  evening  of 
study  begins,  but  resurges  as  soon 
as  the  "afflicted"  one  slides  into  a 
pizza  parlor  booth;  shaky  knees  and 
a  cold  sweat  at  the  thought  of  what 
he/she  will  do  after  graduation — out 
there,  in  "the  real  world";  and  a 
general  apathy  about  campus  con- 
cerns. 

For  one  young  man  at  Taylor, 
however,  not  even  the  slightest  tinge 
of  this  dread  senioritis  has  struck  as 
he  enters  his  final  semesters.  That 
young  man  is  Mike  Kendall,  an 
Upland  resident  who  continues  in 
the  optimistic,  energetic  outlook 
that  has  consistently  marked  his  col- 
lege career. 

Believing  that  students  can  and 
should  be  well-rounded — involved 
in  more  than  just  studying — 21-year- 
old  Mike  has  maintained  an  impres- 
sive grade  point  average,  has  been 
heavily  involved  in  student  ac- 
tivities, and  has  found  time  to  work 
and  provide  input  to  his  church. 

Most  notable  of  Mike's  out-of- 
class  work  is  the  role  he  has  played 
in  the  Student  National  Education 
Association  (SNEA),  an  organiza- 
tion which  exists  to  help  education 
majors  understand  what  teaching  is 


all  about,  at  both  the  theoretical 
and  practical  levels.  This  is  done 
through  workshops,  written  materi- 
als, and  general  discussions  of  their 
field. 

Since  entering  Taylor  in  1979, 
Mike  has  known  he  wants  to  pursue 
a  teaching  career.  At  first  he  aimed 
his  sights  at  the  secondary  level,  but 
now  he  is  in  elementary  education. 

He  became  involved  with  SNEA 
his  freshman  year,  when  professor 
Robert  Freese  invited  him  to  attend 
a  state-level  meeting  in  Indianapolis. 
Immediately  Mike  was  elected  mi- 
nority representative.  "It  seemed  like 
it  would  help  me  be  a  better 
teacher,"  he  recalls,  "so  I  said 
'okay.'"  From  that  point  on,  he  has 
been  involved  in  SNEA  at  all  three 
levels— local,  state,  and  national. 
During  that  same  year  he  became 
co-leader  of  the  program  at  Taylor. 


Then,  during  his  sophomore  year, 

Mike's  leadership  blossomed  even 
more.  He  became  vice-president  of 
the  state  association  and  delegate  to 
the  National  Education  Association 
Representative  Assembly  (NEA-RA) 
— a  position  he  would  continue  to 
fill  during  the  following  two  years. 

He  was  elected  on  a  national 
ballot  as  one  of  six  delegates  from 
SNEA's  Region  II,  which  is  made  up 


of  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin.  As  a  delegate  to  the 
NEA  Representative  Assembly, 
Mike  has  the  following  duties:  to 
work  with  the  10,000  member 
teachers  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  to  develop  a  stronger  NEA  that 
will  assist  teachers  in  obtaining  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  in  gaining 
unity  and  support,  and  in  develop- 
ing a  stronger  working  relationship 
with  the  public. 

His  junior  year  of  college  natural- 
ly brought  even  greater  devotion  to 
SNEA.  He  moved  from  vice-presi- 
dent to  president  of  the  state  Stu- 
dent Education  Association,  making 
him  the  fourth  consecutive  president 
that  Taylor  has  had  at  the  state 
level.  (Mark  Allen,  currently  a 
senior,  is  now  the  fifth.) 

As  the  pinnacle  of  his  SNEA  in- 
volvement, Mike's  junior  year  also 
brought  his  election  to  the  national 
board  of  directors,  when  he  attend- 
ed the  NEA  Representative  Assem- 
bly in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
January,  1982.  He  thus  became  the 
youngest  person  ever  to  be  on  the 
board— a  distinction  he  doesn't 
necessarily  want  to  hold  for  long. 
Mike  expresses  a  strong  desire  for 
other  underclassmen  to  step  out  and 
assume  leadership  roles  on  the 
board  of  directors,  as  he  did. 

Now,  as  a  second-term  board 


Mike  Kendall:  "You  can  do  more  than  you  think  you  can. 


member,  he  has  continued  in  his 
responsibilities  of  developing  pro- 
grams, helping  develop  SNEA's 
budget,  leading  workshops,  touring 
other  campuses,  and  working  to 
create  better  national,  state,  and 
local  interaction.  At  the  end  of  June, 
for  example,  he  helped  develop  and 
lead  workshops  for  all  the  state-level 
SEA  presidents. 

Other  related  areas  of  his  SNEA 
activity  include  the  parents  associa- 
tion, the  inspection  teams  of 
NCATE  (National  Council  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Educa- 
tion), and  the  Indiana  Student- 
Teacher  Association. 

All  of  this,  Mike  says,  has  helped 
him  not  only  become  a  well- 
rounded  student,  but  has  also 
helped  him  be  better  prepared  for 
the  world  of  teaching.  For  one 
thing,  it  has  taught  him  precisely 
how  political  that  world  is.  Before 
he  even  steps  into  his  first  teaching 
job,  Mike  will  have  gained  a  better 
understanding  of  the  "ins"  and 
"outs"  of  educational  policy-making 
and  "string-pulling." 

Because  he  will  be  more  comfor- 
table in  knowing  what  to  expect  in  a 
teaching  situation  before  ever  enter- 
ing the  classroom,  Mike  believes  he 
can  concentrate  on  teaching  rather 
than  be  distracted  by  peripheral 
concerns  of  organization  and  depart- 
ments. 


And  it's  not  hard  to  believe  that 
Mike  will  succeed  in  his  determina- 
tion to  be  a  competent  teacher,  in 
view  of  the  skill  he's  shown  in  coor- 
dinating his  SNEA  responsibilities 
with  a  long  list  of  other  activities. 
He  has  served  as  Probe  group  leader 
(for  new  student  orientation),  Youth 
Conference  discussion  group  leader 
and  cabinet  member,  personnel 
assistant  in  his  residence  hall, 
senator  and  committee  member  for 
the  Student  Government  Organiza- 
tion, concert  coordinator  for  the 
Student  Activities  Council,  and  a 
member  of  the  wrestling  team  one 
year. 


Besides  all  these,  he's  also  found 

time  to  hold  a  job  as  the  one-man 
clean-up  crew  each  night  at 
Ivanhoe's  (Upland's  renowned  drive- 
in  restaurant),  to  serve  his  church  as 
Sunday  school  teacher,  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  college  age  Bible  study, 
and  to  pursue  various  sports  on  his 
own. 

Mike's  "secret"  to  being  so  active 
is  budgeting  his  time  well.  "You  can 
do  more  than  you  really  think  you 
can,"  he  says,  "if  you'll  just  plan  to 
get  the  most  out  of  your  day. 

"And,"  Mike  adds,  "being  active 
has  helped  draw  me  closer  to  God. 
By  turning  to  Him  when  I've  been 


facing  a  lot  of  pressure,  I've  grown 
more  confident  in  God  and  what  He 
wants  me  to  do." 

Obviously,  Mike  feels  that  what 
God  wants  him  to  do  is  teach, 
though  he's  not  sure  how  soon  he'll 
look  for  a  full-time  position.  Follow- 
ing the  completion  of  student  teach- 
ing this  fall  and  then  a  final 
semester  of  classes  in  the  spring, 
Mike  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
fulfilling  requirements  for  a  middle 
school  endorsement,  in  order  to 
make  himself  more  "marketable." 
But  his  list  of  possible  directions  to 
take  after  graduation  also  includes 
volunteer  work  with  a  missions  or- 
ganization overseas  or  a  year-long 
position  as  president  of  the  SNEA  in 
Washington. 

Eventually,  he  would  like  to  teach 
in  one  of  the  northern  states,  such 
as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  or 
Michigan.  He  likes  cold  weather, 
but  quips,  "I'll  probably  end  up  in 
the  Congo!" 

For  now,  though,  Mike  is  in  In- 
dianapolis, concentrating  on  the  full 
and  busy  semester  known  as  "stu- 
dent teaching"  and  is  keeping  one 
eye  looking  ahead  to  his  last  months 
at  Taylor.  But  his  motives  are  not  in 
seeing  how  much  he  can  accomplish 
for  his  own  sake,  either  now  or 
later.  He  explains,  "I'm  goal- 
oriented,  but  the  Lord  has  been 
changing  my  life  from  me-centered 
to  God-centered.  I  just  want  to  do 
the  best  I  can  where  I'm  at  now, 
and  not  worry  too  much  about  the 
future."  @ 

Mark  Allen  has  succeeded  Mike 
as  President  of  the  ISEA. 
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Finding  Jobs  for 
Teachers 


The  Teacher  Placement  and  Certification 
Office  serves  alumni  as  well  as  students 


EVEN  THOUGH  the  United  States 
has  gone  through  a  period  of 
surplus  teachers  and  fewer 
teaching  positions,  Taylor's  teacher 
candidates  have  been  very  successful 
in  finding  employment. 

Final  statistics  for  the  latest 
graduating  class  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  late  fall.  However,  87% 
of  our  1980-81  elementary  education 
majors  obtained  employment,  in- 
cluding 69%  who  signed  teaching 
contracts.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
secondary  education  majors 
reported  that  they  were  employed 
(including  40%  in  teaching)  or  at- 
tending graduate  school.  1980-81 
was  Taylor's  first  year  to  graduate 
early  childhood  education  majors 
with  a  four-year  degree,  and  both 
graduates  are  teaching. 

The  success  of  Taylor's  placement 
record  is  due  to  three  main  factors: 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  edu- 
cation program,  the  reputation  of 
alumni  in  the  teaching  field,  and  the 
work  of  the  Teacher  Placement  and 
Certification  Office  (TPC). 

This  office  is  aggressively  and  per- 
sonally involved  in  assisting  seniors 
and  alumni  as  they  seek  teaching 
positions,  send  credentials,  prepare 
resumes,  and  obtain  certification. 


by  Marian  Kendall 


(This  contact  with  alumni  through 
the  years  is  one  of  the  added  bene- 
fits of  working  in  this  office!) 

To  help  us  better  assist  in  these 
activities,  the  TPC  Office  subscribes 
to  several  periodicals  which  keep  us 
current  and  thinking  ahead.  I,  as 
TPC  director,  and  Lynn  Trapp, 
assistant,  also  attend  several 
meetings  throughout  the  year  spon- 
sored by  the  Indiana  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  other 
education-related  groups.  Special 
concerns,  mutual  problems/solu- 
tions, and  changes  in  educational 
policies  and  trends  are  discussed. 

On  a  more  personal  level,  a  cross- 
reference  file  which  is  kept  on  each 
education  senior  lists  major  and 
minor  areas,  grade,  and/or  subject 
preferences.  This  information  is  very 
helpful  when  administrators  call  the 
office  requesting  names  of  prospec- 
tive candidates  for  specific  openings. 

In  addition  to  this  and  other  per- 
sonal files,  the  TPC  Office  has  gen- 
eral files  containing  materials 
(brochures,  handbooks,  maps,  appli- 
cations) with  information  about 
public  and  Christian  schools  and 
school  corporations  throughout  the 
United  States  and  overseas  which 
are  readily  available  to  all  education 


majors. 

Other  services  provided  for  grad- 
uating seniors  include  on-campus  in- 
terviews with  recruiters  from  public 
and  private  schools,  an  Administra- 
tors' Day  which  provides  opportuni- 
ty for  students  and  administrators  to 
interact,  and  seminars  dealing  with 
credentials  and  certification.  Each 
spring  the  TPC  Office  prepares  a 
directory  of  teacher  candidates 
which  includes  a  brief  paragraph  of 
information  about  each  graduate. 
This  directory  is  sent  to  over  300 
superintendents  in  Indiana  and  to 
administrators  in  Christian  schools 
in  Indiana  and  surrounding  states. 

Also  easily  visible  and  accessible 
is  a  TPC  bulletin  board  on  which 
current  information  is  posted 
relating  to  education  majors,  job 
vacancies,  local  area  substituting 
needs,  job  fairs,  on-campus  inter- 
views, graduate  programs  and  assis- 
tantships  in  education,  trends  in 
education,  and  TPC  services. 

As  well  as  making  and  keeping  a 
current  list  of  available  jobs  on  the 
bulletin  board,  our  office  also  keeps 
the  original  notices  in  notebooks  by 
states  and  geographical  areas.  From 
these  vacancy  notices  the  TPC  Of- 
fice prints  a  newsletter  listing  the 
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available  teaching  positions.  Then 
during  the  spring  and  throughout 
the  summer,  this  publication  is  sent 
to  all  graduating  seniors  and  is 
available  to  alumni  who  provide  the 
TPC  Office  with  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelopes.  This  summer  37 
alumni — ranging  from  the  class  of 
1958  to  the  class  of  1982— were  on 
our  mailing  list. 

Securing  a  teaching  position  takes 
a  lot  of  hard  work  and  patience  at 
this  particular  time  when  most 
teachers  are  not  hired  until  the  last 
of  summer  or  early  fall.  Needless  to 
say,  this  office  is  looking  forward  to 
the  predicted  shortage  of  teachers 
within  the  next  few  years. 

We  receive  many  calls  from  ad- 
ministrators who  have  been  so  de- 
lighted with  the  Taylor  graduates 
they  have  hired  that  they  want  more 
"just  like  them."  So  we  extend  a  big 
thank-you  to  our  alumni  for  helping 
the  TPC  Office  in  this  special  way 
and  encourage  you  to  keep  up  the 
good  work.  You  are  our  best  adver- 
tisement. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  a  few 
other  ways  that  you  as  alumni  and 


friends  of  Taylor  can  help  our  of- 
fice. If  you  are  in  a  hiring  position, 
please  keep  our  office  informed  of 
openings  and  let  us  know  if  you 
would  like  to  receive  our  directory 
and/or  come  to  campus  to  interview 
prospective  teachers. 

If  you  become  aware  of  teaching 
positions  in  a  school  in  your  area, 
please  send  the  information  to  us  so 
that  we  can  relay  it  to  eligible  grad- 
uates. If  you  teach  in  a  school  or 
have  children  in  area  schools,  ask 
the  administrators  if  they  would  put 
the  Taylor  University  Teacher  Place- 
ment and  Certificate  Office  on  their 
mailing  list  to  notify  us  of  openings 
in  their  schools. 

These  services  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  TPC  Office,  stu- 
dents, and  alumni. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
If  the  TPC  Office  can  assist  you  in 
any  way,  please  let  us  know.  If  you 
have  a  change  of  address,  a  new 
teaching  position,  or  want  to  update 
your  credentials,  please  contact  this 
office.  We  extend  best  wishes  for  the 
1982-83  school  year  to  all  returning 
and  beginning  teachers. 


Intercollegiate  soccer 
added  to  program 

Intercollegiate  soccer  is  to  be  added 
to  the  Taylor  University  sports  pro- 
gram, according  to  George  Glass, 
Director  of  Athletics  and  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics. 

An  organizational  meeting  will  be 
held  next  spring  in  anticipation  of 
fielding  a  team  next  fall. 

"This  will  be  a  developmental 
year  for  us,  moving  toward  full  im- 
plementation by  the  fall  of  1983," 
commented  President  Gregg  O. 
Lehman. 

"Our  goal  is  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  students,  and  there  is  consider- 
able interest  in  this  program,"  Dr. 
Lehman  added. 

Soccer  will  not  conflict  in  any 
way  with,  nor  replace  any  other 
sports,  Glass  pointed  out.  Meets  will 
be  played  in  the  Wheeler  Stadium 
and  on  the  auxiliary  football  field. 

With  the  addition  of  soccer, 
Taylor  will  field  a  total  of  fifteen  in- 
tercollegiate sports  for  men  and 
women. 

"This  is  Taylor's  fiftieth  year  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  Thus  it  is 
fitting  to  add  another  sport  during 
this  significant  year,"  Glass  added. 


Marian  Kendall 


Fall  term  enrollment  is  down 
120  students  from  the  record 
number  enrolled  a  year  ago. 
Residence  hall  spaces  are  avail- 
able for  the  spring  of  1983. 

Your  help  is  needed!  We  in- 
vite you  to  send  us  the  name  of 
someone  you  think  might  be  in- 
terested in  enrolling  at  Taylor  in 
the  spring.  Please  use  the 
attached  form. 


Prospective  Student  Form 


Name  of  student. 
Address  


Your  name 
Address  


Send  to  Admissions  Office,  Taylor  University 
Upland,  IN  46989 
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During  the  January,  1982,  California  Highway  trip,  Bob  Davenport  points  out  a  place  of  interest  near  Monterey. 

EXPLOITS  FOR  GOD 

Bob  and  Barbara  Davenport  complete 
25  years  of  unparalleled  ministry 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  Bob 
Davenport  dreamed  a  dream — a 
big  dream.  And  like  most  of  his 
dreams,  this  one  came  true.  On 
September  18,  during  Parents' 
Weekend,  a  full  crowd  gathered 
at  Taylor's  Chapel/Auditorium 
to  help  Bob  and  his  wife  Barb 
celebrate  the  25th  anniversary  of 
that  dream. 


by  Barbara  Stedman  '80 

The  dream  began  in  1963, 
when  Bob,  then  head  football 
coach  at  Taylor,  got  the  idea  of 
taking  15  young  men  on  a  1,000- 
mile  bike  trip  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  following  year 
he  did  that  very  thing,  and  the 
ministry  of  Wandering  Wheels 
was  born. 

Two  years  later  the  first  cross 


country  trip  was  accomplished, 
when  35  ten-speed  Schwinns  and 
their  riders  made  it  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  in  just  five 
weeks. 

Then,  in  1970,  other  wheels 
began  to  wander  across 
America's  highways,  when  the 
"Possum  I"  bus  made  its  debut. 
A  diesel  bus  was  stripped  of  its 
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original  interior,  equipped  with 
35  cushioned  bunks,  and  the 
mobile  retreat  ministry  was 
begun.  Today  it's  the  "grand- 
children" of  this  original  bus — 
Possums  IV  and  V — that  carry 
on  the  seemingly  non-stop  treks 
from  Midwest  churches  and 
schools  to  places  like  the  Smoky 
Mountains,  Florida,  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Colorado.  And  al- 
though Wheels  is  still  primarily 
aimed  toward  young  people,  it's 
by  no  means  limited  to  that  age 
level,  on  either  the  buses  or  the 
bikes. 

Now,  as  an  apropos  way  of 
beginning  the  second  25  years, 
another  of  Bob  Davenport's 
"big"  dreams  is  making  its  way 
into  the  Wandering  Wheels 
vocabulary.  Largely  crafted  and 
constructed  by  the  Wheels  staff 
themselves,  the  one-year-old 
"Kitchen"  retreat  center  is  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  just  as 
popular  as  the  other  two  facets 
of  ministry. 

So  much  for  the  dreams  them- 
selves. What  about  the  man  do- 


ing the  dreaming?  At  50  years  of 
age,  is  Bob  ready  to  sit  back  and 
relax,  content  that  all  his  life 
goals  have  been  accomplished? 
Hardly!  He  continues  in  his  un- 
dying love  affair  with  the  bicy- 
cle, still  leading  the  3,000-mile 
cross  country  trip  each  summer 
and  always  anxious  to  get  back 
on  the  road  again. 

Perhaps  even  more  exciting, 
though,  is  the  fact  that  his  spirit 
continues  to  dream — and  with 
full  confidence  that  those  dreams 
will  keep  coming  true.  As  Steve 
Manganello,  director  of  the 
Possum  program,  said  of  Bob, 
"He  dreams  .  .  .  way  after 
hours." 

And,  fortunately  for  the 
readers  of  the  Taylor  University 
Magazine,  he  also  finds  time  to 
share  an  occasional  moment  with 
an  interested  inquirer.  This  time, 
instead  of  us  telling  what  Bob 
Davenport  and  Wandering 
Wheels  have  been  doing,  we're 
going  to  let  Bob  do  the  telling 
himself.  .  .  . 


"He  dreams  . 
hours." 


.  way  after 


Having  taken  Wheels  from  its  birth 
25  years  ago  to  where  it  is  now, 
Bob,  do  you  have  any  major  re- 
grets? Are  there  things  you  would 
have  done  differently? 

Rather  candidly,  no.  One  ques- 
tion I'm  always  asked  is,  "Are  you 
sorry  you  left  football?"  When  I 
came  to  the  decision  of  going  into 
this  Wheels  ministry  or  accepting 
one  of  several  offers  to  coach  at 
larger  colleges,  Barb  and  I  knew  we 
could  give  all  of  our  time,  in  a  con- 
centrated form,  to  developing 
another  school's  football  program, 
and  continue  to  climb  that  ladder  of 
progression  from  school  to  school. 
Or  we  could  give  that  same  energy 
to  a  kind  of  Christain  ministry. 
Well,  obviously  the  Wheels  thing 
won  out,  and  we  have  had  no  re- 
grets whatsoever. 

Haven't  there  even  been  some  really 
hard  times  that  stand  out  in  your 
mind? 

I  don't  know  of  any,  really.  Life 


is  always  a  series  of  antitheses,  you 
know,  and  good  has  to  have  bad, 
easy  has  to  have  hard,  happy  has  to 
have  sad.  If  there  were  hard  times, 
they  were  only  a  sort  of  plus  to  the 
good  times. 

Probably  the  hardest  thing  for  me 
has  been  becoming  intimate  with 
people.  As  you  deal  with  people  in 
this  program,  they  become  your 
family.  They  come  to  you  and  say, 
"I  want  to  be  on  your  staff."  "Fine," 
I  tell  them.  "We'll  give  you  room 
and  board."  Well,  all  of  a  sudden 
you're  loving  these  guys  like  you 
love  your  own  children.  It's  almost 
like  you've  adopted  them. 
You  go  to  bed  with  as  much  con- 
cern for  their  welfare  as  you  would 
for  your  own  sons  and  daughters. 
You  buy  into  some  people,  of 
course,  who  have  unhappy  lives 
— period — and  you  can't  do  enough 
flip-flops  in  trying  to  help  them  out. 
This  is  probably  what  has  created 
the  most  acid  in  my  stomach  — 
knowing  I've  got  people  who  love 


and  trust  me  and  want  me  to  parti- 
cipate in  life  with  them,  and  yet  see- 
ing that  they're  not  capable  of  fully 
participating  yet.  They  need  a  year, 
or  two  years,  or  maybe  ten  years  of 
anguish,  of  being  miserable. 

That's  the  hardest  thing.  I've 
taken  1400  people  across  America, 
and  I  know  every  one  of  them  in 
some  way.  I'm  kind  of  an  unusual 
authority  figure  in  their  lives. 
Through  the  years,  as  we  continue 
hearing  from  these  kids,  we  either 
want  to  celebrate  or  despair.  Some 
of  them  have  died.  Some  have  been 
in  accidents.  Some  have  gotten 
cancer.  Some  have  gotten  divorced. 
If  there's  anything  that  gives  you  a 
"heavy,"  it's  these  kinds  of  things. 

What  are  the  sweeter  moments  that 
help  balance  out  these  heartaches? 

The  good  marriages,  the  fabulous 
babies  that've  been  born  into  these 
families,  the  kids  who  look  back  on 
their  bike  experience  as  a  turning 
point  in  their  lives,  the  kids  who 
were  seemingly  destined  for  nothing 
but  end  up  writing  a  letter  ten  years 
later  and  speak  of  basic  success  in 
their  lives,  who  are  excited  about 
their  own  leadership  abilities.  We 
see  the  program  and  its  principles 
copied;  we  see  the  staff  leave  and 
parlay  this  thing  elsewhere.  And  to 
see  the  facilities  grow — these  are 
physical  evidences  that  something's 
happening. 

I  have  friends  like  Sue  Savidge, 
who's  worked  here  for  22  years. 
There  are  staff  guys  like  and  Steve 
and  Mike  Manganello,  "Snowball" 
King.  Steve  has  been  here  for  11 
years.  These  kinds  of  friendships 
enliven  you.  Every  year  we're  to- 
gether it's  almost  like  the  friendship 
is  brand  new.  You  don't  know  how 
it  could  get  any  richer.  Pretty  soon 
you  transcend  the  "How  are  you?" 
thing,  and  there's  almost  a  non- 
talking  communication  where  you 
can  tell  just  by  the  way  a  guy  is 
standing  if  it's  a  good  day  or  a  bad 
day  for  him,  whether  you  can  joke 
with  him  or  whether  you  should 
keep  your  mouth  shut.  There's 
something  about  people  who  hang 
together  for  a  long  time. 
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And,  of  course,  a  lot  of  benefits 
come  from  the  people  who  incite 
and  encourage  you.  I've  always 
praised  Dr.  Rediger  for  leaving  the 
door  ajar  just  a  bit  for  me  .  .  .  and 
now  it  can  be  opened  just  as  wide  as 
you  want.  In  1963,  when  I  first  pro- 
posed the  idea  of  a  1,000-mile  bike 
trip  along  the  Mississippi,  he  pro- 
bably had  his  fingers  crossed,  but  he 
said,  "Go  ahead  with  it  and  see 
what  you  get."  That's  a  good 
thing — the  administration  has 
always  been  supportive,  and  I'm 
glad  we  were  able  to  get  their  bless- 
ing, as  they  had  the  insight  to  give 
us  freedom.  New  ideas  always  look 
so  incredibly  huge  at  first,  but  we 
just  need  a  chance  to  show  people 
they  can  work. 


"His  greatest  asset  is  his  abili- 
ty to  live  out  Christ's  admoni- 
tion to  serve  the  least  of  crea- 
tion: 'As  you  have  done  it  un- 
to the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  you  have  done  it 
unto  me.'  Bob  really  has  a 
heart  for  the  down-and-outer, 
the  downtrodden.  I've  seen 
him  bend  over  backward  for 
them,  time  and  time  again." 

—Steve  Manganello  '70 


The  first  1,000-mile  bike  trip 
seemed  so  big  at  the  time,  but  the 
things  we're  talking  about  now  are 
really  no  bigger.  In  February  of  '85, 
for  example,  I  plan  to  begin  a 
10-month,  10,000-  mile,  "knock-the- 
world-dead"  trip  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  U.S.  We'll  begin 
and  end  in  Myrtle  Beach,  South 
Carolina,  and  one  day  each  week 
we  11  help  some  community  out  in 
one  of  its  projects,  like  mending  a 
house. 

We're  also  talking  about  getting 
5,000  head  of  sheep  and  running  a 
sheep  management  program.  Each 
time  I  travel  in  the  West  and  see 
those  mountains,  I  can  picture  one 
kid  out  there  tending  sheep,  with  his 
dog,  his  rifle,  and  a  good  book. 
Each  kid  could  protect  and  care  for 
as  many  as  50  sheep  for  six  months, 
and  earn  some  money  doing  it. 
There's  a  lot  that  could  happen  out 
there. 


But  how  is  it  that  each  of  these 
ideas  has  come  to  pass?  We  all 
dream  dreams,  but  why  do  so  many 
of  yours  seem  to  come  true? 

1  think — and  this  may  sound  ter- 
ribly corny — that  part  of  it  has  to 
do  with  the  fact  that  I  was  raised  in 
real  poverty.  The  kind  of  poverty 
that  makes  you  steal  socks  off  a 
clothesline.  When  you  grow  up  in 
something  like  that  and  see  other 
kids  go  on  vacations  and  get  new 
bicycles  at  Christmas,  you  often 
become  a  dreamer;  you  fantasize.  I 
can  remember  making  a  bicycle  out 
of  a  tricycle,  and  a  man  actually 
bought  it.  We  didn't  have  it,  so  we 
made  it.  We  innovated.  And  if 
something  happens  when  you 
dream,  you  get  good  at  it.  If  you 
have  the  right  temperament,  the 
poverty  can  put  you  in  a  super- 
optimistic  frame  of  mind.  You 
always  have  the  attitude  that  "some- 
day my  ship's  going  to  come  in." 

I  believe  the  things  that  have  hap- 
pened here  have  only  happened  be- 
cause the  kids  either  like  us  or  like 
the  things  we're  doing.  Walt  Disney 
once  said  he  felt  like  a  pol- 
linator— he  just  had  to  touch  the 
flower,  then  it  did  all  the  work. 
And  maybe  that's  true  here,  too. 
These  kids  work  on  bikes  better 
than  I  can,  they  work  on  buses  bet- 
ter than  I  can,  and  they  work  on 
buildings  better  than  I  can,  but  for 
some  reason  my  gift  is  being  able  to 
say,  "We  need  bikes,"  or  "We  need 
buses,"  or  "We  need  a  building." 
They  never  thought  of  that  ...  or  if 
they  did,  they  didn't  know  how  to 
get  the  project  off  the  ground.  My 
touch  seemed  to  be  in  simply  saying 
we  needed  something,  and  that 
somehow  we'd  get  the  money.  I'm 
the  pollinator,  so  to  speak.  And 
then  these  kids  come  along  and  em- 
barrass me  with  skill  I  can  never 
hope  to  have.  You  get  a  taste  of  vic- 
tory in  one  of  these  moments,  and 
then  it's  pretty  easy  to  see  the  next 
one.  I  guess  that's  why  I  can  think 
about  sheep  ranching. 

What  has  Barb's  role  been  through 
all  of  this?  Are  you  two  a  team? 

We  are  and  we  aren't.  She  was  14 
and  I  was  15  when  we  started 
dating,  and  we've  been  brother  and 
sister,  husband  and  wife,  best 
friends,  parents,  and  now  in  a  sense 
we're  almost  business  partners. 


We're  inseparable,  and  we've  been 
that  way  for  almost  35  years. 

We've  been  together  all  those  real- 
ly vibrant  years  of  youth,  and  when 
you  get  to  be  this  age  you  hear  all 
the  talk  about  mid-life  crises,  and 
you  almost  wish  people  wouldn't 
mention  it.  But  1  find  these  years 
more  exciting  than  the  years  of 
growing  up,  in  the  sense  of  relation- 
ships and  the  honesty  with  your 
spouse  that  you've  never  had 
before.  We're  a  team  in  a  sense,  but 
in  other  ways  we're  independent  of 
each  other.  Take  the  Kitchen,  for 
example.  She  can  take  charge  of  its 
administration  and  the  single 
mothers  program,  and  I  can  walk 
away.  In  the  past,  I've  been  sort  of 
the  "brute"  who  just  shoves  his  way 
through  and  demands  that  the  wife 
follow  along  submissively. 

What  about  other  relationships? 
When  these  people  go  on  bike  trips 
with  you,  is  there  a  lot  of  Bob 
Davenport  they  don't  get  to  know, 
or  are  you  pretty  free  in  baring  your 
soul? 

I  think  I'm  a  lot  better  than  I  used 
to  be.  I  used  to  have  this  little  guilt 
feeling  that  said,  "Before  you  let 
them  go,  make  sure  you  tell  them 
how  to  get  saved."  God  has  allowed 
me  to  loosen  up  on  that  point  now 
so  that  it's  not  a  critical  issue.  If  it 
happens,  fine.  But  my  major  con- 
cern is  to  mix  our  whole  persons 
with  them  and  get  to  the  point 
where  we're  human,  not  covering  up 
our  faults.  We  so  often  feel  we've 
got  to  look  our  best  or  sound  so 
nice — and  I  think  that's  a  negative 
aspect  of  the  Christianity  we  try  to 
play  out.  We  just  can't  live  up  to 
that  "look"  we  keep  putting  on.  We 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning 
and  look  and  act  a  certain  way, 
then  drive  away,  and  by  1:00  we're 
at  home  complaining  and  griping. 

We  need  to  bring  our  two  sides 
into  view,  or  we're  presenting  a 
false  picture  of  ourselves.  This 
assumption  that  we're  so  good,  or 
that  we  don't  have  problems  or 
temptations  causes  big  problems  for 
people  who  look  on.  They  might  see 
us  looking  so  "perfect,"  and  they 
can  only  think,  "Look  how  evil  I  am 
compared  to  them."  But  in  reality 
they're  probably  no  worse  than  we 
are.  I'm  able  to  get  more  of  my 

(cont.  on  page  18) 
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First  it  was  bicycles,  then  it  was 
buses,  and  now  the  third  of 
Bob  Davenport's  major  dreams 
has  come  to  fruition — in  the  form  of 
a  retreat  center  known  as  the  "Kit- 
chen." 

So  many  times,  Bob  had  looked 
down  the  streets  of  Upland  and  seen 
handfuls  of  single-parent  children 
roaming  in  search  of  something  to 
do  and  somewhere  to  go.  While 
Wandering  Wheels  had  been  travel- 
ing the  country  and  even  the  world, 
introducing  scores  of  people  to 
Christianity,  here  was  a  hometown 
need  that  hadn't  been  met. 

When  he  observed  the  need  these 
children  had  for  some  sort  of  father- 
ly influence,  he  realized  that  the  14 
men  employed  full-time  at  his  own 
Wandering  Wheels  headquarters 


could  meet  that  need.  They  could  be 
translated  into  14  fatherly  in- 
fluences! 

To  get  these  children  and 
"fathers"  together,  and  to  provide 
retreat  facilities  for  church  groups, 
Bob  envisioned  an  all-purpose  fel- 
lowship-dining-recreation  building 
that  would  be  like  no  other  build- 
ing. Last  year,  that  vision  turned  in- 
to reality,  when  the  Kitchen  official- 
ly opened  its  doors  on  the  plot  of 
ground  situated  directly  across  from 
the  Wandering  Wheels  office. 

Many  of  the  church  groups  who 
now  make  weekend  use  of  the  build- 
ing are  composed  of  veterans  from 
bike  or  Possum  trips  who  want  to 
get  back  in  touch  with  the  Wheels 
staff.  On  a  daily  basis,  however,  the 
Kitchen's  ministry  is  aimed  at  the 


town's  children  and  many  of  the 
mothers  who  are  raising  their  chil- 
dren alone. 

Davenport  explains,  "Several 
evenings  each  week  these  kids  can 
get  together  with  families  and  Chris- 
tian men  for  meals.  They  can  hear  a 
man  praying  before  a  meal  and  be 
exposed  to  good,  solid  adult  male 
role  models." 

The  Kitchen  measures  approx- 
imately 40  feet  by  80  feet,  and 
within  those  3200  square-feet  an  in- 
credible amount  of  activity  can  oc- 
cur. The  food  service  facilities, 
located  at  the  west  end  of  the 
building,  provide  a  focal  point  for 
socializing  and  conversation — thus, 
the  building's  unofficial  name. 

Around  a  circular  fireplace  in  the 
Kitchen's  center  is  room  to  seat  65 
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Clockwise  from  left:  The  "Wheels"  sing  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
during  a  coast-to-coast  trip  (1967).  Two  cyclists  reward  their  efforts  by 
coasting  down  a  mountain.  Singing  in  Bethlehem  on  Christmas  Eve 
(1975).  The  new  "Wheels  Kitchen"  and  Possum  buses  Four  and  Five.  Bob 
and  Barbara  receive  the  Distinguished  Friend  award  during  Parents 
Weekend,  September,  1982.  Presenter  is  Dr.  Robert  Jackson  '61. 


at  meals,  as  well  as  a  general  lounge 
arear  And  at  the  east  end  is  a  film 
and  video  area,  equipped  to  provide 
quality  entertainment  for  children, 
teenagers,  and  adults. 

To  both  sides  of  the  front  en- 
trance are  two  stairways,  each  lead- 
ing to  a  loft  (one  for  guys,  the  other 
for  girls)  used  for  sleeping  at  night 
and  recreation  during  the  days. 
Custom-built  bunks  along  the  walls 
provide  sleeping  arrangements  for 
20,  with  floor  space  used  for  the 
overflow.  The  recreation  area  in- 
cludes couches,  pool  tables,  and  a 
variety  of  electronic  games. 

In  keeping  with  the  Wheels'  im- 
age, natural,  rustic  wood  has  been 
chosen  as  the  building's  main 
decorative  medium — conveying  not 
only  reminders  of  the  places  Wan- 


dering Wheels  has  traveled  to,  but 
also  an  ever-growing  storehouse  of 
Christian  symbolism.  Like  the 
stained-glass  windows  inlaid  in  two 
walls,  these  symbolic  carvings  are 
there  to  make  kids  think. 

Probably  the  first  piece  of  art- 
work to  catch  a  visitor's  eye  is  the 
beautiful  wood  mosaic  that  spans 
the  central  section  of  the  ceiling.  On 
each  side  of  the  peaked  roof,  in  dif- 
ferent shades  and  grains  of  wood, 
are  ocean  waves,  flatlands,  moun- 
tains, sky  and  clouds— the   "dynam- 
ics of  America,"  as  Bob  calls  it.  The 
mosaic  goes  from  coast  to  coast,  as 
do  dozens  of  Wheels  bicyclists  each 
summer. 

Just  to  the  north  of  the  building, 
outside  the  back  door,  is  a  level 
concrete  area  that  doubles  as  a 


roller  skating  rink  in  the  summer 
and  an  ice  skating  rink  in  the 
winter.  If  all  goes  as  planned,  the 
Kitchen's  outdoor  facilities  should 
grow  to  include  a  fountain,  a  ball 
field,  a  miniature  golf  course,  and 
any  number  of  Bob's  other  ideas. 

In  every  way  the  Wandering 
Wheels  staff  want  the  Upland  resi- 
dents to  know  that  the  Kitchen  is 
their  building.  Bob  foresees  it  as  an 
important  tool  for  bridging  the 
university-town   "gap"  that  so  often 
exists  in  a  college  town. 

It's  another  place  for  Wheels' 
ministry  of  sowing  to  take  place  .  .  . 
It's  another  one  of  Bob  Davenport's 
dreams  come  true. 

Note:  A  summary  of  the  "Wheels" 
total  ministry  appears  on  page  22. 
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whole  person  out  than  ever  before. 
I've  got  feet  of  clay,  and  I'm  not 
ashamed  to  admit  it. 

Is  there  going  to  be  a  50th  anniver- 
sary celebration  for  Wheels? 

I  don't  know.  If  there  is,  I  doubt 
that  I'll  be  around,  and  I  don't 
know  what  form  it'll  be  in.  I'm  not 
too  impressed  with  second  genera- 
tion leadership.  So  many  of  the  kids 
who  come  up  to  us  and  want  to  be 
leaders  themselves  are  impressed 
with  the  dynamics  of  being  a 
Wheels  leader  just  because  of  the 
way  that  people  look  on  with 
respect.  So,  when  they  step  forward 
out  of  ego  satisfaction,  they're 
motivated  more  by  selfish  reasons, 


"There  had  to  be  a  pull  here, 
a  real  unusual  'something.' 
And  it's  gotten  better  and  bet- 
ter." 


rather  than  by  giving  reasons.  Very 
often,  when  you  pass  on  leadership 
to  the  second  generation,  the  real 
love  affair  between  the  creator  of 
the  program  and  his  creation  just 
isn't  the  same. 

So,  after  25  years,  how  do  you  sum- 
marize this  thing  called  "Wandering 
Wheels"  that  has  so  consumed  you? 

Well,  we  came  to  Upland,  In- 
diana, with  the  intention  of  staying 
just  one  year,  and  now  we've  made 
it  to  25.  That  in  itself  is  indicative 
of  how  those  years  have  gone. 
There  had  to  be  a  pull  here,  a  real 
unusual  "something."  And  it's  got- 
ten better  and  better.  I'd  have  to  say 
that  what  we've  been  doing  here  has 
been  rich  enough  that  I  literally  feel 
like  I'm  starting  all  over  again. 
There's  an  almost  selfish  desire  to 
live  to  be  300  and  do  all  the  things 
that  keep  popping  up — as  solutions 
to  problems,  yes,  but  more  impor- 
tant, just  as  legitimate  things  to  be 
involved  in,  to  give  people  a  sub- 
stance for  their  own  good  feeling 
about  life. 

The  last  25  years  have  been  ab- 
solutely beautiful,  and  the  only 
problem  is  knowing  there  aren't 
enough  years  to  live  to  do  all  the 
things  that  have  open  doors  to 
possibilities,  j®] 
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Taylor  Clubs 
gain  momentum 


An  average  of  fifty  alumni,  parents,  and  friends,  along 
with  current  and  prospective  students  have  attended  the  last 
four  Taylor  Club  meetings  (as  of  Sept.  10),  according  to 
Charles  Stevens,  Director  of  Alumni  Relations. 

This  find  response  can  be  credited  largely  to  those 
volunteer  workers  who  make  up  the  local  Club  councils. 
Their  names  (in  boldface)  and  other  facts  about  recent  and 
future  Club  meetings  are  listed  below. 


August  19 

West  Mich.  (Grand  Rapids) 
Bob  &  Wendy  Brummeler  '81 
Dr.  G.  Blair  Dowden,  speaker 
Attendance:  Fifty 

August  24 

Cincinnati 

Gene  &  Charleen  ('60)  Matsudo 

Bob  Griffin,  speaker 

Attendance:  Fifty 

August  31 

South  Bend/Elkhart 

Allen  Jackson  '69 

Pres.  Gregg  Lehman,  speaker 
Attendance:  Seventy  seven 

September  2 

Central  Ohio  (Columbus) 
Gayle  &  Becky  (77)  Arnold  72 
Coach  Paul  Patterson,  speaker 
Attendance:  Twenty-three 

September  25 

Northeast  Ohio  (Cuyahoga  Falls) 
Del  &  Joyce  (x'58)  Schwanke  '57 
Pres.  Gregg  Lehman,  speaker 

September  26 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mark  &  Judy  Dungan  75 
Chuck  Stevens,  speaker 

September  30 
Lexington,  Kentucky 
Dave  &  Pam  ('69)  Randall  '67 
Pres.  Gregg  Lehman,  speaker 

October  23 

Lansing,  Mich. Lois  Wygant  x'61 

Pres.  Gregg  Lehman,  speaker 


October  29 

North  Chicago 

Joel  &  Diane  Johnson  74 

Pres.  Gregg  Lehman,  speaker 

November  4 

West  Mich.  (Grand  Rapids) 
Bob  &  Wendy  Brummeler  '81 
59  Dr.  R.J.  Stanislaw,  speaker 

November  12 
Central  Ind.  (Indianapolis) 
Dave  &  Joan  (x'73)  Sorensen  71 
Bob  Davenport,  speaker 

November  12 

Minneapolis/St.  Paul 

Ron  &  Frances  (78)  Ringenberg  77 

Pres.  Gregg  Lehman,  speaker 

December  16 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Dave  &  Pam  ('69)  Randall  '67 

James  Oliver,  M.D.,  speaker 
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On  Becoming 
Wolf-Proof 


by  John  Davis  '76 
Director  of  Estate  Planning  Services 

ONCE  UPON  A  TIME.  .  . 

there  were  three  little  pigs,  and  of  course  you  have  heard  about  the  big 
bad  wolf  and  the  huffing  and  puffing.  But  there  is  an  ending  to  the  story. 
After  the  wolf  left  the  pigs  in  the  house  made  of  bricks,  the  three  pigs  went 
their  own  separate  ways  to  live  very  different  lives. 
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THE  FIRST  little  pig  who  built 
his  house  of  straw  went  on  to 
become  a  minister.  This  little 
pig,  after  all,  was  not  concerned 
with  worldly  substance.  Our  first 
little  pig  spent  his  entire  lifetime 
working  to  help  others  grow  spiritu- 
ally, and  was  really  quite  successful. 

Then  one  day  the  first  little  pig 
realized  that  he  was  old,  and  retire- 
ment from  his  life's  work  became 
more  of  a  necessity  than  he  ever 
hoped  it  would.  Fortunately,  the  lit- 
tle pig  had  been  wise  enough  to  save 
a  percentage  of  his  wages  through- 
out the  years,  so  his  retirement 
would  be  modest,  but  comfortable. 
The  little  pig  and  his  wife  decided 
to  retire.  When  they  contacted  the 
company  that  had  been  kind  enough 
to  manage  their  retirement  annuity, 
they  found  that  they  had  a  decision 
to  make.  Should  they  choose  a  joint 
life  income  which  would  pay  the 
benefits  as  long  as  either  the  first  lit- 
tle pig  or  his  wife  was  alive,  or 
should  they  take  a  single  life  income 
on  the  first  little  pig  alone?  This  was 
really  a  rough  decision,  because 
they  would  lose  about  thirty  percent 
of  the  income  if  they  chose  the  joint 
life  income. 

But,  since  they  could  not  afford 
the  possibility  of  her  being  without 
any  income,  they  decided  on  the 
joint  life  income.  Because  they 
would  not  receive  the  full  payment 
from  the  annuity,  their  retirement 
would  not  be  as  comfortable  as  they 
had  hoped.  They  were  worried! 


Their  worry  was  not  justified, 

however,  in  that  the  first  little  pig 
and  his  wife  were  the  victims  of  an 
unexpected  traffic  accident  and  only 
collected  the  first  two  payments. 
Unfortunately  for  the  first  little  pig's 
children,  he  had  not  done  his  home- 
work! The  company  which  had  been 
so  kind  all  those  years  now  owned 
the  remaining  dollars  in  the  annuity. 
Because  the  first  little  pig  had  not 
been  aware,  he  had  given  his  entire 
life  savings  to  a  financial  institution, 
and  his  heirs  and  his  church  receiv- 
ed nothing. 

NOTE:     THIS  SITUATION  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  COMPLETELY  AVOIDED 
WITH  A  DEFERRED  GIVING 
TOOL.  NOT  ONLY  COULD  THE 
PIG  HAVE  RECEIVED  FULL  BENE- 
FITS FROM  HIS  SAVINGS,  BUT 


HIS  HEIRS  AND  HIS  CHURCH 
COULD  HAVE  BENEFITED  AS 
WELL. 


THE  SECOND  little  pig  who  had 
built  his  house  out  of  sticks 
left  the  other  two  little  pigs 
and  became  a  farmer.  As  a  farmer, 
the  little  pig  had  the  advantage  of 
increasing  land  prices  as  well  as  in- 
creasing productive  capacity  to  help 
in  his  farming  operation. 

Our  second  little  pig,  however, 
played  a  very  sophisticated  game 
which  is  required  of  all  farmers. 
Since  our  second  little  pig  had  a 
great  many  dollars  flowing  through 
his  operation,  he  was  forced  to 
minimize  his  income  tax  liability 
every  year.  If  he  saw  that  he  had 
extra  income  due  to  increased  pro- 
ductivity, or  perhaps  that  the  prices 
of  his  products  were  up,  he  would 
reinvest  that  increased  income  back 
into  his  farming  operation.  He 
would  reinvest  in  either  more  land, 
or  perhaps  a  bigger  tractor,  or  a 
new  combine. 

Therefore,  all  of  the  little  pig's 
wealth  was  tied  up  in  property, 
plant,  and  equipment.  He  had  very 
little  cash;  in  fact,  he  tried  to  receive 
only  as  much  personal  income  as  he 
and  his  wife  needed  to  survive.  In 
this  manner  our  second  little  pig 
built  a  small  farming  empire  which 
supported  his  family  and  one  hired 
hand. 

As  it  happened  with  our  first  little 
pig,  our  second  little  pig  realized 
one  day  that  his  pig's  feet  were  get- 
ting more  and  more  tired,  and  his 
ham  seemed  to  ache  more  every 
day.  Retirement  became  very  attrac- 
tive, and  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
pressure  of  constantly  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  farm  as  he  once 
had.  It  seemed  like  a  perfect  time  to 
pass  his  farming  empire  on  to  his 
two  children. 

Alas,  but  the  little  pig  realized  a 
bit  too  late  that  his  entire  wealth 
was  tied  up  in  land  and  tractors 
which  were  needed  by  the  children 
to  maintain  the  farming  operation. 
He  owned  a  fortune,  but  it  was 
locked  up  and  he  did  not  have  the 
key.  The  little  pig  looked  at  several 
options: 

A.  sell  the  farm  to  his  son  who 
was  interested  in  farming. 

B.  sell  the  farm  to  an  outsider 
and  live  on  the  proceeds 


C.  rent  the  farm  and  live  on  the 
rent  proceeds 

D.  keep  farming 

E.  give  the  farm  to  his  children 

Because  the  price  of  the  farm  was 

more  than  his  son  could  afford, 
because  there  was  not  enough  rent 
income  to  maintain  his  retirement, 
and  because  current  tax  law  made 
an  outright  gift  impractical,  the 
farmer  decided  that  he  had  to  either 
keep  farming  or  sell  the  farm  to  an 
outsider.  He  didn't  like  either  op- 
tion, but  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  one 
or  the  other.  He  tried  to  keep  farm- 
ing, but  that  soon  proved  to  be 
unacceptable.  He  sold  the  farm. 

Unfortunately,  the  price  he  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  was  low  due  to 
high  interest  rates,  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  he  had  to  pay  capital 
gains  taxes  on  the  increased  value 
from  the  original  cost  of  the  proper- 
ty. The  capital  gains  taxes  and  the 
reduction  of  operating  debt  reduced 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  by  about 
40%. 

Fortunately,  there  was  enough  left 
to  provide  for  the  little  pig  and  his 
wife  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
traveled  quite  extensively.  Our  sec- 
ond little  pig  and  his  wife  both  died 
of  natural  causes  at  normal  ages. 
But,  unfortunately,  our  second  little 
pig  was  not  prepared  for  death  and 
its  expenses  any  more  than  he  had 
been  for  retirement.  His  children 
ended  up  with  less  than  one-third  of 
the  original  value  of  the  farming 
empire  which  really  depleted  their 
inheritance  from  one-half  to  one- 
sixth. 


NOTE:     THIS  SITUATION  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  AVOIDED  WITH  A  CHARI- 
TABLE BUY  AND  SELL  AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN  THE  SECOND 
LITTLE  PIG  AND  HIS  SON.  NOT 
ONLY  COULD  THERE  HAVE 
BEEN  SUFFICIENT  INCOME  FOR 
EVERYONE,  BUT  THE  SON 
COULD  HAVE  INHERITED  THE 
FARM  AND  THE  OTHER  CHILD 
WOULD  HAVE  RECEIVED  ONE- 
HALF  OF  THE  INHERITANCE. 


Our  third  little  pig  who  had 
built  his  house  of  bricks  nat- 
urally went  into  construction 
and  literally  made  a  fortune  building 
wolf-proof  houses. 

Rather  than  retire,  our  third  little 
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pig  had  the  resources  to  hire  em- 
ployees to  manage  his  financial  af- 
fairs. The  third  little  pig  spent  his 
time  really  enjoying  his  advanced 
years  by  taking  on  the  projects 
which  seemed  interesting  to  him.  He 
enjoyed  his  life. 

Through  wise  financial  advice, 
our  third  little  pig  used  a  variety  of 
deferred  giving  tools  to  avoid  and 
spread  his  tax  liability.  He  provided 
himself  and  his  family  with  life  in- 
comes, but  at  the  same  time  left  a 
substantial  gift  to  his  church  and  his 
favorite  school.  The  third  little  pig 
and  his  family  actually  received 
more  spendable  cash  by  giving  some 
away! 

When  the  third  little  pig  died, 
both  the  church  and  the  school  were 


grateful  that  he  had  planned  his 
financial  affairs.  The  third  little  pig's 
family  received  more  because  of  the 
gifts,  so  they  also  were  able  to  give, 
and  everyone  lived  happily  ever 
after.  .  .  . 

Moral:  There  is  a  big  bad  wolf  out 
there  trying  to  blow  down  your 
financial  house.  You  have  the  choice 
of  the  tools  you  use  to  build  your 
financial  house.  Please  take  the  time 
to  consider  the  advantages  of  using 
the  deferred  giving  tools  as  bricks 
when  you  build  your  financial 
house. 

Acts  20:35 

In  every  thing  I  showed  you  that 
by  working  hard  in  this  manner 
you  must  help  the  weak  and  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  that  He  Himself  said.  "It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive. " 

This  bit  of  fun  has  been  thought- 
fully supplied  by  the  deferred  gifts 
department  of  Taylor  University 
which  offers  the  ideas,  products, 
services,  and  the  expertise  needed  to 
implement  wolf-proof  financial 
structures. 

Please  return  the  card  attached  in- 
side the  back  cover  of  this  magazine 
if  you  would  like  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  deferred  gifts  depart- 
ment and  its  services,  (fljj 


Taylor  receives 
$4.5  million  trust 

Taylor  University  has  re- 
cently received  several  ma- 
jor gifts,  according  to 
Gerald  Oliver,  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Advancement. 

The  college  has  received  a 
$4.5  million  charitable  trust 
deferred  gift  and  a  $65,000 
cash  gift.  In  addition,  a  total 
of  $1.9  million  has  been  given 
by  several  donors  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  music  building 
phase  of  a  fine  arts  center. 
The  new  facility  will  be  com- 
pleted, debt  free,  in  Decem- 
ber. 

The  trust  and  cash  gifts 
will  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  institution's  endowment 
and  scholarship  programs. 


Mail  Check  To: 

Alumni  Relations 
Taylor  University 
Upland,  IN  46989 


1982  Alumni  Directory 

On  sale  now!  Only  $5.00  each 

Order  yours  today  and  begin  renewing 
friendships  with  Taylor  friends 

Enclosed  is  $ for 


Alumni  Directory(ies) 


Name 


Address 


|  Make  check  r^y^l^tc^T^YLOR  U^^VERSITY^ 
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ON  AND  OFF  CAMPUS 


Dr.  Elmer  Nussbaum  '49,  noted  nuclear  physicist  and  Director  of 
Research  at  Taylor,  reviews  summer  practicum  work  of  student 
Robert  Neighbour,  who  worked  for  Great  Western  Research  and 
Development  Inc.,  Houston,  last  summer.  The  research  dealt  with 
electrohydraulic  and  electromagnetic  technology. 


Ambassador  Clubs  become  significant 


One  of  Taylor's  newest  programs, 
the  Ambassador  Clubs,  is  gaining  in 
popularity  and  influence. 

Increasingly,  alumni  and  friends 
are  participating  in  these  clubs  in 
order  to  help  strengthen  the 
academic  areas  of  particular  interest 
to  them. 

The  options  for  donor  investment 
cover  virtually  the  entire  spectrum 
of  the  academic  program  from  an- 
cient language  to  social  work.  For 
example,  several  physics  alumni  ma- 
jors are  now  providing  financial 
assistance  to  this  area,  giving  the 
department  a  decided  boost  not 
otherwise  possible. 

Some  of  the  specific,  unmet  needs 
of  the  physics  department  include 
the  following: 

Telescope  System,  Celestron  14" 
with  tripod,  coated  optics,  and 
accessories  $4,500 

Computer  Terminal,  DEC,  with 
graphics  capability  $4,900 

Nuclear  Counting  Systems,  The 
Nucleus,  @  $495  $990 

Digital  Multimeters,  Hewlett  Pack- 
ard, Model  3476B  3  @  $275 

$825 


Accessories  for  Celestron  8"  Tele- 
scope: Tele-extender  @  $20,  Off- 
Axis  Guiding  System  @  $125, 
Drive  Corrector  @  $150  $295 

Accessories  for  the  ND-60  Multi- 
channel Analyzer:  Pre-amplifier  & 
cable  for  Nal  Detector  $250 

Accessories  for  X-ray  Fluorescence 
Detection  System  $1,750 

X-ray  Tube 

Accessories  for  Weather  Station: 
Anemometer  and  wind  direction 
indicator  $240 

Laser,  0.5  mW,  Spectra  Physics, 
Helium-Neon  $235 

Laser  components  for  construction 
of  Dye  Laser  $400 

Sponsorships  &/or  scholarships 


Correction 

The  article,    "The  Longest 
Weekend,"  in  the  summer,  1982 
Taylor  University  Magazine  was 
written  by  Penny  E.  James  '82. 
The  title  page  incorrectly  lists 
Lynn  Trapp  as  the  writer. 


Coming  Events 


November 

2-23       Drawing  and  Printmaking 

Val  Garoza 

9  Concert  Band 

8:15  p.m.  C/A 

16  Jazz  Ensemble  Concert 

8:15  p.m.  C/A 

21  Donna  Doty  and  Dr.  Ronald 


1 

Sloan,  pianists 
Faculty  recital 
3:00  p.m.  C/A 

0 

30          Bell  Choir  concert 

8:15  p.m.  C/A 

December 

5 

Oratorio  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

"The  Messiah" 
7:00  p.m.  C/A 

10 

Helen  Kellogg,  soprano 
Faculty  recital 
8:15  p.m.  C/A 

12 

Chorale  Candelighting  Service 

7:00  p.m.  C/A 

"Wandering  Wheels" 
25-year  summary 

Since  its  birth  in  1964,  Wandering 
Wheels  has: 

•  made  23  cross  country  bike 
trips  (10  of  them  coed). 

•  traveled  a  total  of  about  2.1 
million  miles  (not  including  air 
travel),  most  of  those  in  buses. 

•  had  more  than  4,000  bicyclists, 
approximately  1,300  of  those 
on  cross  country  trips. 

•  traveled  through  all  50  states, 
all  major  western  European 
countries,  Canada  (including 
Nova  Scotia),  and  Israel. 

•  touched  the  lives  of  more  than 
32,000  participants  of  bike  and 
bus  trips. 
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Alumni  invited  to  join  study-tour  of  England 


Summer  Orientation 
draws  praise 

"Very  well  done." 

"Our  daughter  is  thrilled  about 
coming  to  Taylor." 

"1  hope  the  weekend  was  as 
memorable  for  you  as  it  was  for 
me." 

These  enthusiastic  comments  were 
expressed  by  parents    in  an  evalua- 
tion questionnaire  regarding  the 
summer  orientation/registration 
weekends  held  on  the  campus  for 
new  students. 

A  total  of  267  parents  and  227  in- 
coming students  took  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  Taylor  University 
before  school  began  in  September. 

Geared  to  providing  maximum  in- 
formation in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  the  events  opened  with  a  Fri- 


Recent  Taylor  alumni  are  invited  to 
accompany  the  study-tour  to  Lon- 
don, England,  planned  for  Interterm 
this  coming  January.  This  year's 
tour,  the  fourth  annual  Taylor  trip 
to  London,  will  include  a  special 
feature — a  brief  cross-channel  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  France. 

The  tour,  tentatively  scheduled 
for  January  4-27,  1983,  will  include 
students  and  faculty  involved  in 
literature  and  fine  arts  studies. 
Other  students  will  be  conducting 
independent  study  projects  in  sever- 
al disciplines.  Additional  space  is 
available  for  Taylor  alumni  and 
friends  who  would  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  travel-accommoda- 
tion arrangements  and  the  sight-see- 
ing excursions. 

The  tour  will  feature  19  days  resi- 
dence at  a  student  hotel  in  the  Bel- 
gravia  district  of  central  London. 
Hotel  arrangements  include  a  full 
English  breakfast.  Sight-seeing  op- 
portunities range  from  a  full-day 
tour  of  London  by  chartered  coach 
to  several  half-day  visits  to  sites  of 
literary,  cultural,  religious,  and 
historical  importance.  Four  char- 


day  evening  dinner  featuring  a  wel- 
come by  President  Gregg  Lehman 
and  a  statement  on  Taylor's  philoso- 
phy of  student  development  by  Vice 
President  Charles  Jaggers.  During 
dessert  time,  parents,  students,  and 
Taylor  administration  and  faculty 
members  enjoyed  mingling  and 
becoming  acquainted. 

Following  breakfast  and  devotions 
Saturday  morning,  students  took 
English  and  language  tests,  and 
parents  were  involved  in  an  inform- 
ative question  and  answer  session. 
Saturday  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
registration  with  faculty  members, 
plus  a  campus  open  house  which 
gave  opportunity  to  visit  Taylor's 
residence  halls  and  academic 
facilities. 

According  to  Dr.  Ronald  Keller, 
Dean  of  Enrollment  Development, 
the  June  and  July  orientation/regis- 
tration sessions  were  highly  effective 
in  helping  students  launch  their  col- 
lege careers  at  Taylor. 


tered  coach  day  trips  outside  Lon- 
don will  take  the  group  to  Winches- 
ter, Salisbury,  Stonehenge,  Roches- 
ter, Canterbury,  Cambridge,  Ox- 
ford, and  Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Weekends  will  be  left  free  for  in- 
dividual travel  and  leisure. 

Near  the  end  of  the  trip  the  group 
will  spend  three  days  in  Paris, 
traveling  by  chartered  coach  and 
hovercraft  across  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  Paris  arrangements  include 
accommodation  in  a  student  hotel 
with  continental  breakfast,  a  half- 
day  sight-seeing  excursion  of  the  ci- 
ty, a  half-day  excursion  to  the  near- 
by Palace  at  Versailles,  and  a  full 
free  day  for  viewing  the  exhibits  in 
the  famed  Louvre  Museum  of  Paris. 

Cost  of  the  trip  is  presently 
quoted  at  $469,  including  hotel  and 
breakfast  in  London  and  Paris,  char- 
tered coach  services,  sight-seeing  ex- 
cursions and  entrance  fees,  and 
transportation  between  London  and 
Paris.  Not  included  are  trans-Atlan- 
tic air  fare,  lunch  and  supper  daily, 
and  the  cost  of  personal  passport. 

Those  interested  in  joining  this 
January  tour  may  contact  Dr. 
William  A.  Fry,  Department  of 
English,  Reade  Center,  Taylor 
University,  Upland,  Indiana  46989 
(Telephone:  317/998-2751,  Ext. 
246). 


Equipment  received 
from  association 

Taylor  University  received  an  inven- 
tory of  items  valued  at  about  $1300 
from  NAEIR  for  use  on  the  campus 
during  the  month  of  July. 

NAEIR,  the  National  Association 
for  Exchange  of  Industrial  Re- 
sources, is  a  non-profit  organization 
which  enables  educational  institu- 
tions around  the  world  to  receive  in- 
ventory from  different  industries 
free  of  charge. 

Taylor  recently  joined  this  1200- 
member  organization  and  is  in  the 
process  of  ordering  a  substantial 
number  of  items  ranging  from  elec- 
trical equipment  to  textbooks. 
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George  Glass  calibrates  weights  for  Olympic  hopefuls. 

Glass  serves  as  National  Sports  Festival  official 


George  Glass,  Director  of  Physical 
Education  and  Athletics,  Head 
Track  and  Field  and  Cross  Country 
Coach,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  at  Taylor 
University,  served  as  an  official  in 
the  U.S.S.R.— U.S.A.  Dual  Track 
Meet,  July  2-3,  and  in  the  National 
Sports  Festival,  July  23-31,  both 
held  in  Indianapolis. 

Glass,  as  a  delegate  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  and  as  Taylor's 
track  and  field  coach,  was  selected 
chief  inspector  of  all  track  and  field 
implements  for  men's  and  women's 
competitions  in  both  events. 

Although  these  U.S.S.R.— U.S.A. 
track  meets  have  been  going  on  for 
over  15  years,  this  was  the  first  one 
held  after  a  three-year  hiatus.  Each 
nation  sent  two  male  and  two  fe- 
male athletes,  for  a  total  of  96  com- 
petitors. 

Despite  the  Soviet  Union's  win- 
ning number  of  points,  Glass  ex- 
pressed his  delight  in  being  able  to 
participate  in  such  international 
competition.  "I  was  awed,"  he  said, 
"to  be  there  with  so  many  world 
record-holders — people  who  can  do 
a  certain  thing  better  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world — and  to  see  the 
way  the  Americans  and  the  Soviets 


tried  to  communicate  with  one 
another." 

For  the  fourth  National  Sports 
Festival,  2600  athletes  from  around 
the  country  converged  to  prepare 
for  1984  Olympic  competition.  It 
represented  yet  another  thrust  in  ef- 
forts to  make  Indianapolis  the 
amateur  sports  capital  of  the  nation. 

Besides  his  involvement  in  these 
sports  events  and  the  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, Glass'  recent  activities  in- 
clude his  election  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegi- 
ate Athletics  Coaches  (NAIAC)  in 
March. 

According  to  Glass,  the  NAIAC 
for  the  1982-83  academic  year  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  some  3800  men  and 
women  coaches  from  across  our  na- 
tion. 


Joseph  Kerlin  named 
national  finalist 

Joseph  Kerlin  ('56),  M.D.,  of  Dan- 
ville, Indiana,  was  among  nine 
physicians  cited  as  finalists  for  the 
1982  Good  Housekeeping   "Family 
Doctor  of  the  Year"  award.  He  was 
featured  in  the  October  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine. 


Going  an 
extra  step 

Charles  Stevens  '63 
Director,  Alumni  Relations 


For  the  past  eleven  months  I 
have  been  involved  with 
alumni,  parents,  and  friends 
around  the  country  who  are  part  of 
the  Taylor  Club  Councils.  These 
people  form  the  core  leadership 
group  which  assesses  the  needs  of 
the  Taylor  constituency  in  their  par- 
ticular locality  and  attempts  to 
design  programs  and  activities  to 
meet  those  needs. 

Without  question,  they  are  some 
of  the  finest  people  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working.  I 
find  they  are  committed  to  Christ, 
their  families,  their  churches,  and 
their  communities.  I  discover  they 
are  genuinely  concerned  about 
Taylor  and  her  future  and  go  an  ex- 
tra step  by  becoming  actively  in- 
volved. Their  willingness  to 
volunteer  for  special  tasks  has  been 
most  gratifying. 

From  time  to  time  I  meet  with 
alumni  who  are  interested  in  starting 
a  new  Taylor  Club  in  their  area. 
This,  too,  has  been  exciting  to 
witness  as  they  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  potential  for  strengthened  rela- 
tionships which  can  develop  be- 
tween Taylor  and  alumni. 

Taylor  is  in  a  position  to  bring 
many  services,  seminars,  programs, 
and  activities  to  alumni  throughout 
the  country.  A  very  natural  vehicle 
for  providing  these  services  has  been 
the  Taylor  Clubs.  To  clarify  this, 
we  define  Taylor  Clubs  as  gather- 
ings of  alumni,  parents,  and  friends 
concentrated  in  a  geographical  area 
who  come  together  as  a  result  of  a 
mutual  interest  in  Taylor. 

Those  individuals  who  comprise 
the  Club  Councils  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  and  direction  to 
assure  the  development  of  these 
local  Club  programs.  Without  their 
dedication  and  commitment,  our 
task  at  the  Office  of  Alumni  Rela- 
tions would  be  impossible.  We  deep- 
ly appreciate  their  role  in  continuing 
to  serve  Taylor's  alumni,  as  well  as 
parents  and  friends. 
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NEARING  COMPLETION.  The  music  building  phase  of 
the  new  fine  arts  center  is  now  completely  bricked  and  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  Christmas.  The 
23,000-square-foot  structure  includes  a  250-seat 
auditorium  designed  to  provide  the  best  possible 
acoustics  in  a  facility  its  size. 

Planning  for  the  April  17  dedication  ceremonies  has 
been  underway  for  some  time.  Noted  music  educators 


Don  Hustad  and  John  Ness  Beck  have  been  commis- 
sioned to  compose  new  works  for  the  occasion.  Dr. 
Frederick  Shulze  of  the  Taylor  music  faculty  also  has 
been  commissioned  to  compose  a  hymn. 

The  historic  event  will  include  a  dedication  service,  a 
recital  by  a  well-known  artist,  and  an  open  house  with 
tours.  Dr.  G.  Blair  Dowden  is  General  Chairman  of  the 
dedication  festivities. 


Fall  Sports  schedule 

Men's  Basketball 

Dece 

2 

mber 

St.  Joseph's                    7:00  p.m. 

H 

12 

DePauw  Univ. 

4:00  p.m. 

A 

7 

Grace                              5:15  p.m. 

A 

19 

Franklin 

4:00  p.m. 

H 

November 

23 

Hanover 

11:00  a.m. 

H 

19,20  Spring  Arbor 
Tournament 

A 

Women's  Tennis 

26 

Marion 

4:00  p.m. 

A 

23        Huntington 

7:30  p.m. 

A 

26,27  Indiana  Un.  SE 
Tournament 

A 

October 

CrOSS- 

Country 

30        Anderson 

7:30  p.m. 

A 

2 
4 

Huntington                   10:00  a.m. 
Earlham                        3:00  p.m. 

A 
A 

December 

4           Defiance 
7          Wilmington 
10,11   Taylor 

Tournament 
16        Indiana  Tech 

(Community 
Night) 
29,30  Franklin 

Tournament 

3:00  p.m. 

7:30  p.m. 

6:00  p. m. -8:00  p. m 

5:30  p.m. 

H 
H 
H 

H 

8 

9 

12 

15 

DePauw  Univ.              3:00  p.m. 

IV 
Goshen                          10:00a.m. 
Manchester                  3:00  p.m. 
District  21 

A 

H 
A 

October 

1  Notre  Dame 

Invitational 

2  Taylor  Alumni 

Run 
8           Purdue 

Invitational 
15        Little  State  at 

A 
H 
A 
A 

7:30  p.m. 

A 

Field  Hockey 

23 

Indiana 
Sienna  Heights 
Invitational 

1:00 

A 

Octo 

ber 

30 

N.A.I. A. 

Anderson 

Women's 

Basketball 

1 

Miami  Univ.                        4:00 
of  Ohio 

A 

District  21 

2 

Calvin  College              1:30  p.m. 

A 

November 

November 

23         Huntington 
30        Indiana  Inst. 

7:00  p.m. 
7:00  p.m. 

H 
H 

5 
9 

@  Goshen 
Earlham                         4:00  p.m. 
Goshen                            10:00  a.m. 

A 
A 

0 

20 

H.B.C.C. 
N.A.I. A. 
Nationals 

Blutfton 
Wisconsin  Parkside 

of  Tech. 
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'28 

Dr.  Susan  Ruby  (Breland)  Lamb  has 

completed  the  research  and  writing  of 
The  Spreading  Flarne,  a  book  of  the 
history  of  United  Methodist  Women  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Dr.  Lamb  and 
her  husband  have  spent  51  years  in  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church.  Their  address  is  6215  Quince 
Rd.,  Memphis,  TN  38119.  Dr.  Lamb's 
book  is  available  at  Cokesbury  book- 
stores, and  a  copy  is  also  held  by 
Taylor's  Ayres-Alumni  Memorial 
Library,  courtesy  of  Dr.  Lamb. 

'31 

On  March  28,  1982,  Dr.  Clarence  and 
Helen  (Trout)  Collins  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  in  The  First 
United  Methodist  Church  of  Gadsen, 
Alabama.  Among  the  churches  the  Col- 
linses have  served  are  the  Auburn  First, 
Vincennes  First,  Griffith  First,  and 
Wabash  District  as  superintendent.  Dr. 
Collins  was  a  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  during  World  War  II. 

'37 

The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Hamm 

celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 
sary at  their  local  United  Methodist 
Church  on  August  8.  They  retired  in 
1973  after  serving  pastorates  since  1931 
in  South  Dakota,  Indiana,  Texas  and  Il- 
linois. They  reside  at  510  North  State 
Ave.,  Wessington  Springs,  SD  57382. 

'38 

Dr.  John  O.  Hershey  has  been 
presented  with  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  from  The  Dickinson  School 
of  Law,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  In  1981 
Dr.  Hershey  retired  from  his  posts  as 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  Milton  Hershey  School, 
Hershey,  Pennsylvania.  He  had  held 
various  positions  there  since  his  gradua- 
tion from  Taylor.  He  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Taylor  University  Board  of  Trustees. 


'39 

Devee  and  Marge  (Williamson  x  '44) 
Brown  are  now  at  the  Southwest  Indian 
School  in  Arizona,  where  Marge  teaches 
typing  and  Devee  assists  in  clean-up  jobs 
and  yard  work.  Their  son  Ron  is  direc- 
tor, his  wife  Becky  is  registrar,  and 
youngest  son  Tim  is  teacher  and  coach 
at  the  school,  which  is  a  ministry  of 
World  Gospel  Mission.  The  Browns'  ad- 
dress is  14202  North  73rd  Ave.,  Peoria, 
AZ  85345. 


'44 

Dr.  James  and  Jenny  (Shuppert  '45) 
Bertsche  are  working  in  the  administra- 
tive office  of  Africa  Inter-Mennonite 
Mission  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Jim  is  the 
executive  secretary,  and  Jenny  is  current- 
ly president  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of 
AIMM.  They  worked  in  Africa  for  25 
years  under  this  same  mission.  Jim,  who 
recently  underwent  eye  surgery  two 
times,  continues  to  make  yearly  trips  to 
Africa. 


'45 

Thanks  to  Bob  Cox,  editor  of  the  1982 
Class  of  '45  newsletter,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing pieces  of  information:  Bob  him- 
self is  in  public  service  as  supervisor  for 
six  social  workers  and  2046  clients  in 
Greenwood,  Indiana.  He  also  teaches 
pastoral  counseling  part-time  and  has  a 
part-time  counseling  office.  His  wife, 
Ruth  (Coughenour  '47),  continues  to 
work  with  her  brother,  Dr.  Robert 
Coughenour  '50.  .  .  .  The  Rev.    Gerry 
Fisher,  pastor  of  the  Clarenceville  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Livonia,  Michigan, 
has  been  a  minister  for  38  years.  He  and 
Norma  (Hoke  '43)  look  ahead  to  his 
retirement  in  two  years.  .  .  .  The  Rev. 
Gerry  Klinefelter  had  open  heart  surgery 
this  past  year,  following  a  heart  attack 
in  late  1981.  Through  it  he  "experienced 
the  grace  of  God  altogether  in  a  new 
way."  He  and  Gladys  (Brown  '47)  live  at 
R.  7,  Box  A  21,  Bright  Shade,  KY 
40962.  .  .  .  After  five  terms  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Brazil,  Betty  (Good)  Owsley 
is  carrying  on  a  ministry  in  the  U.S. 
with  husband  Clarence.  Their  address  is 
231  N.  Walnut  St.,  Areola,  IL  60910.... 
After  retiring  from  teaching  at  the  end 
of  the  1981-82  school  year,  Esther 
(Watkins)  Bullis  traveled  in  the  West 
with  husband  Harry.  He,  too,  is  retired, 
though  he  is  still  part-time  associate 
pastor  of  two  churches.  .  .  .  The  Rev. 
John  and  Betty  (Weed  '44)  Kruschwitz 
are  in  their  eleventh  year  at  Highland 
Hills  Baptist  Church  in  Ft.  Thomas, 
Kentucky.  John  has  also  been  teaching 
part-time  at  a  seminary  branch  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  in  Indianapolis.  .  .  . 
The  Rev.  Warren  x  and  Joan  (Powell 


'48)  Tropf  are  in  their  21st  year  at  the 
Westlake  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Westlake,  Ohio.  .  .  .  After  ten  years  at 
St.  Paul's  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Defiance,  Ohio,  the  Rev.  George 
Holcombe  reports  an  ever-growing  con- 
gregation, now  up  to  1200  members. 
Wife  Renna  continues  teaching  English 
on  a  substitute  basis  and  is  involved 
with  women's  groups.  .  .  .  The  Rev. 
Rollie  x  and  Gnell  (Chisolm  x  '49) 
Leeman  have  moved  from  Iowa  to  take 
over  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  Box  338,  LeRoy,  Minnesota 
55951.  .  .  .  Margaret  (Hyde)  Behnken 
continues  teaching  in  Trenton,  Michi- 
gan, and  is  busy  in  Baptist  church  ac- 
tivities at  both  the  local  and  state 
levels.  .  .  .  Dr.  Kenneth  and  Jean  Morse 
both  teach  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Georgia.  .  .  . 

'49 

Dr.  John  Strahl,  vice  president  for 
alumni  affairs  at  Greenville  College  since 
1977,  has  been  elected  to  the  National 
Association  of  Collegiate  Directors  of 
Athletics  (NACDA)  Hall  of  Fame.  He 
served  for  28  years  as  athletic  director 
and  chairman  of  the  physical  education 
department  before  assuming  his  present 
position.  He  was  instrumental  in 
expanding  the  men's  and  women's 
athletic  programs  at  Greenville  and  has 
been  active  in  both  the  NAIA  and  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

'51 

Dr.  Harold  Berk,  president  of  Diesel 
Fuel  Systems,  Inc.,  in  Blissfield,  Michi- 
gan, has  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ing board  of  Fort  Wayne  Bible  College. 
In  the  past  Dr.  Berk  has  been  a  mis- 
sionary pilot/mechanic  with  Mission 
Aviation  Fellowship  and  academic  dean 
at  William  Tyndale  College.  He  and  wife 
Anna  (Mundinger  '48)  have  four 
children. 

Principal  speaker  for  the  1982 
Memorial  Day  program  at  the  Florida 
Sun  Bowl  was  Col.  David  Rathjen,  chief 
chaplain  at  Luke  Air  Force  Base.  Rath- 
jen, a  Sun  City  resident,  has  also  served 
as  chaplain  for  the  Air  Force  Communi- 
cations Command. 


'53 

After  completing  eight  years  as  the 
first  director  of  home  ministries  of  the 
Missionary  Church  at  the  denomina- 
tion's headquarters  in  Ft.  Wayne,  In- 
diana, the  Rev.  William  Hesse  has 
assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Union 
Chapel  Missionary  Church  near  Lima, 
Ohio.  Bill  and  Mary  (Von  Bergen  '54), 
grandparents  to  five,  have  moved  to  120 
Greenbrier  Court  in  Lima. 
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'55 

This  past  year  Dr.  Don  Callan  was 
selected  as  Cedarville  College's  Faculty 
Member  of  the  Year  by  student  repre- 
sentatives. Callan,  basketball  coach  (for 
22  years)  and  athletic  director  at  Cedar- 
ville, has  led  numerous  Athletes  for 
Christ  basketball  teams  overseas  and  will 
soon  become  president  of  the  National 
Christian  College  Athletic  Association. 

'58 

Dr.  Robert  Davis,  senior  minister  of 
The  Old  Cutler  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Miami,  Florida,  received  the  top  award 
in  the  sermon  category  from  the  Free- 
doms Foundation  of  Valley  Forge.  His 
sermon,  entitled   "Can  God  Save 
America?"  was  deemed  the  outstanding 
sermon  in  thousands  of  entries  for  show- 
ing the  spiritual  values  of  our  nation  as 
related  to  the  American  way  of  life.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Betty  Godsey. 


'61 

Dr.  John  Oswalt,  professor  of  biblical 
languages  and  literature  at  Asbury 
Theological  Seminary,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Asbury  College.  He  will 
begin  serving  as  president-elect  on 
January  1,  under  the  direction  of  current 
president,  Dr.  Cornelius  Hager,  who  will 
continue  in  that  capacity  through  the 
1982-83  academic  year. 

Bruce  Brenneman  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  Houghton  College  as  director 
of  conferences  and  special  programs.  He 
taught  English  and  drama  at  Fillmore 
Central  School  in  Fillmore,  New  York, 
for  21  years,  where  he  was  chairman  of 
the  English  department  and  director  of 
more  than  40  dramatic  productions.  His 
wife  Kathie  is  a  dormitory  receptionist 
at  Houghton,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren—Brian (12)  and  Suzanne  (9). 


'62 

Since  January,  1981,  Mike  Szabo  has 
been  manager  of  instructional  systems  of 
the  department  of  computing  services  at 
the  University  of  Alberta,  Canada,  and 
also  has  a  joint  appointment  with  the 
department  of  educational  psychology. 
Karen  (Hansen)  is  busy  in  a  local  church 
and  in  getting  Young  Life  started  in  Ed- 
monton. Their  two  children,  Michelle 
and  Mark,  are  both  in  high  school  and 
active  in  extracurricular  functions.  The 
Szabos'  new  address  is  4204  107  St.,  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  Canada  T6J  2R9; 
phone:  (403)  435-0277. 

Dr.  James  L.  Terhune,  past  president 
of  the  T.U.  Alumni  Association,  became 
associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism and  Communications  at  the 
University  of  Florida  on  July  1.  Jim  has 


served  as  chairman  of  the  department  of 
advertising  and  public  relations  at  the 
university  for  the  past  five  years.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Frances  Woy. 

'63 

Adrien  (Chandler  x)  Durham,  chosen 
Educator  of  the  Year  last  spring  for  the 
Hale,  Michigan,  school  district,  has 
more  recently  been  selected  one  of  20 
finalists  for  the  Michigan  Teacher  of  the 
Year  Award.  Recently  completing  her 
master's  degree  in  elementary  education, 
Adrien  has  taught  third  grade  for  the 
past  five  years,  becoming  involved  in 
the  education  of  gifted  and  talented 
children.  She  and  husband  Raymond  '62 
now  live  at  2375  Lakeview  Drive,  Hale, 
MI  48739.  They  have  three  children. 

'64 

Chaplain  (Major)  Dave  Golden  was 
reunited  with  former  classmates,  Major 
Dee  Friesen  '66  and  Chaplain  (Major) 
Joe  Miller  '67,  when  all  three  were 
assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College  (Ft.  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas),  the  Army's  senior  tacti- 
cal institution.  Dave  returned  to  Ft.  Rit- 
chie, Maryland,  in  September,  but  Dee 
and  Joe  will  remain  in  Kansas  until  next 
June. 

'68 

Glenn  McCroskery,  having  served 
four-and-a-half  years  active  duty  with 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  eight  years  with 
the  A.F.  Reserves,  has  been  selected  for 
the  rank  of  major.  Glenn,  Lynda,  and 
sons  Matthew  (9V2),  Andrew  (5'/2),  and 
William  CSVi)  are  living  at  352  Belanger, 
Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  MI  48236.  Glenn  is 
employed  with  the  Fruehauf  Corporation 
and  serves  as  chairman  of  the  deacons 
board  at  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church. 

Mike  Sonnenberg,  a  biology  professor 
at  Nyack  College,  and  his  wife  Jan 
(Schneider  x  '72)  are  writing  a  book 
about  their  young  son,  Joel,  who  was  so 
badly  burned  that  he  lost  all  his  fingers 
and  toes.  Last  spring  surgeons  were  able 
to  construct  a  thumb  for  Joel,  and  at  last 
reports  he  was  scheduled  for  more  facial 
surgery.  The  Sonnenbergs  pray  that  tell- 
ing Joel's  story  will  honor  God  and  help 
other  families  of  burn  victims.  Joel  has 
an  older  sister,  Jami,  and  a  baby  sister 
born  in  January,  1981. 

In  August  Larry  Austin  was  ordained 
a  United  Presbyterian  minister  and  in- 
stalled as  assistant  pastor  of  the  Spring- 
erville  Community  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Springerville,  Arizona.  He  had 
already  been  pastoring  a  church  in  near- 
by Taylor  and  will  continue  there  on  a 
part-time  basis.  In  addition,  Larry 
teaches  high  school  English  and  a 


philosophy  and  religion  class  at  North- 
land Pioneer  College.  He  holds  a  master 
of  divinity  degree  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  M.Ed,  in 
special  education  from  Trenton  State 
College,  Jersey.  He  and  his  wife  Sharon 
(Laughlin  '66),  a  second  grade  teacher, 
have  two  daughters,  Christy  (11)  and 
Katy  (8). 

71 

Besides  a  substantial  teaching  load  and 
administrative  duties,  Bill  Toll  has  been 
heavily  involved  with  adopting  com- 
puter software  packages  and  promoting 
public  school  usage  of  computers  in  the 
Wilmore,  Kentucky,  area.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Donna  Thomas  x  '74. 


72 

Cyndy  (Folkers)  Baumgardner  is  busy 
at  home  nurturing  daughter  Meg  while 
her  husband  Darl  teaches  in  nearby 
Eureka,  Illinois. 


73 

On  July  1  Dennis  Johnson  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  students  at  Spring  Ar- 
bor College,  Spring  Arbor,  Michigan, 
after  having  served  as  coordinator  of 
residence  life  for  the  past  three  years. 

Donald  and  Susan  (Erneston  x)  Gray 
are  living  at  1660  4th  Court,  Vero 
Beach,  FL  32960. 

Michael  and  Bethany  (Hartman  x'73) 
Felix  welcomed  the  arrival  of  Hannah 
Grace  on  March  29,  1982.  Bethany's 
delivery  was  complicated  by  a  bout  with 
toxemia,  but  Hannah  was  a  healthy  8 
lb.,  9  oz.  at  birth.  In  August,  Michael 
accepted  a  job  in  Atlanta  with  Isacomm. 
He  will  be  doing  communication  work 
involving  earth  station  satellites.  Their 
address  is  2627  Dresden  Dr.,  Atlanta, 
GA  30341. 

74 

Janell  (Tharp)  and  Joel  Hibbs  have 
moved  from  Arizona  to  Oregon,  where 
Joel  has  begun  seminary  study.  Janell  is 
teaching  seventh  to  ninth  grades  near 
Portland. 

Paul  and  Connie  (Hall)  Lightfoot  are 
now  living  in  Upland,  since  Connie  has 
begun  teaching  in  Taylor's  Computer 
Science  Department.  Paul  continues  to 
work  in  the  horticulture  department  for 
Marsh  supermarkets. 

Faye  Chechowich  returned  in  August 
from  a  six-week  study  tour  of  China, 
which  provided  many  opportunities  to 
share  Christ  with  English-speaking 
Chinese  students.  Faye  is  on  the  Campus 
Life  staff  of  Youth  for  Christ  in  Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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76 

After  several  years  with  Phil  Keaggy 
Band  and  other  musical  groups,  Phil 
Madeira  has  accepted  a  position  with 
Barrington  College,  Rhode  Island,  as 
Artist  in  Residence.  His  duties  include 
teaching  jazz  piano,  co-hosting  a  radio 
show,  and  performing  full  time  at  col- 
leges, churches,  and  high  schools.  He 
and  his  wife  Elinor  live  at  126  Wilson 
Ave.,  Rumford,  RI  02916. 

In  June  Mark  Presson  graduated 
from  Saint  Louis  University  with  the 
J.D.  degree. 

77 

After  recently  completing  the  master 
of  divinity  degree  at  United  Theological 
Seminary  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Phillip  Col- 
lier has  been  reappointed  to  a  Clay  City 
charge.  His  new  address  is  210  E.  8th 
St.,  Clay  City,  IN  47841. 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Mitchell  was  or- 
dained a  deacon  this  past  summer  and 
accepted  into  probationary  membership 
of  the  Western  New  York  Conference  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  Bob  is 
continuing  to  attend  Colgate-Rochester/ 
Bexley  Hall/Crozer  Theological  Semin- 
ary in  Rochester,  as  well  as  serve  as 
pastor  of  Lake  United  Methodist 
Church.  Bob  and  Peg's  address  is  4409 
Lake  Ave.,  Box  4741-A,  Rochester,  NY 
14612. 

Terry  Harnish  is  working  for  Wagner 
Corporation  in  South  San  Francisco.  His 
duties  include  servicing  auto  parts 
warehouses,  as  well  as  holding  training 
sessions  for  their  customers.  His  address 
is  5220  Monterey  Rd.,  apt.  A106,  San 
Jose,  CA  95111. 

78 

Ron  and  Christine  (Bowman  x) 

D'Onofrio  live  in  Carmel,  Indiana, 
where  Ron  is  in  the  insurance  business. 
They  have  a  daughter,  Courtney  Eliza- 
beth, born  January  26,  1980. 

79 

Robin  Anderson  is  area  representative 
for  Reese  Products'  northeast  territory, 
and  his  wife  Tana  (Miller)  is  at  home 
with  their  son  Andrew,  born  September, 
1980.  Their  new  address  is  1301  Broad- 
view West,  Downington,  PA  19335. 

Mark  Smalley  is  working  for  Home- 
light  Textron  in  Gastonia,  North 
Carolina. 


'80 

Doug  Pelton  has  been  promoted  to 
applications  programmer  at  Purdue 
University's  Administrative  Data  Pro- 
cessing Center.  He  is  also  active  at 


University  Baptist  Church.  Doug  lives  at 
321  Vine  St.,  West  Lafayette,  IN  47906. 

'81 

Reed  Greenagel  is  a  marketing 
representative  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  political  lobbying  group 
based  in  Oakbrook,  Illinois.  His  address 
is  Tudor  Park  Apts.  3B,  630  Sheridan 
Rd.,  Highwood,  IL  60040. 

After  enlisting  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in 
the  fall  of  1981,  Jamie  Brydon  was  tem- 
porarily stationed  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base  in  Texas.  Now,  as  second  lieute- 
nant, Jamie  is  attending  navigator  school 
at  Mather  Air  Force  Base  in  Sacramento. 
He  lives  at  10700  Colma  Rd.,  Apt.  54, 
Rancho  Cordova,  CA  95670. 

Stan  Rishel,  after  working  at  Taylor's 
Computing  Center  for  a  year,  has 
received  a  graduate  assistantship  in  com- 
puter science  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois. He  was  selected  from  among  600 
applicants. 

After  their  house  was  destroyed  by 
fire  last  year,  Dan  and  Linda  (Harlan) 
Barrett  "are  pleased  to  announce  that 
our  gracious  Lord  has  provided  us  with 
a  house."  They  have  bought  a  two-story 
brick  home  at  1031  So.  8th  St.,  Terre 
Haute,  IN  47802. 

Cheryl  Gettmann  has  moved  to  11442 
Colima  Rd.,  Apt.  5,  Whittier,  CA 
90604.  She  is  teaching  fourth  grade  at 
Brethren  Elementary  and  Junior  High 
School  in  La  Mirada. 

'82 

Tammy  Lane  has  begun  working  as 
director  of  the  youth  choir  at  Tyler 
Street  Christian  Academy,  Dallas,  and  is 
teaching  speech  and  drama  for  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade. 

Bill  Westrate  is  working  for  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation  in  Chicago,  a 
computer  manufacturer. 

Grace  Loewen  has  become  an 
employee  of  Dallas  County,  Texas,  with 
responsibilities  involving  electronic  data 
processing  for  the  judicial  system. 


Global  Taylor 


Greg  '77  and  Pat  Gerig  have  recently 
begun  two  years  of  service  in  West  Ger- 
many for  Youth  For  Christ.  There  they 
are  directing  the  junior  high  program  of 
Military  Community  Youth  Ministries 
(MCYM),  an  organization  which  brings 
the  message  of  Christ  to  teenage  sons 
and  daughters  of  American  government 
and  military  personnel  in  Germany. 
Prior  to  their  work  with  YFC,  Greg  had 


been  a  systems  analyst  for  an  insurance 
company,  and  Pat  worked  for  a  der- 
matologist. 

A  long-held  desire  to  work  among 
refugees  and  Muslims  has  been  fulfilled 
for  Jane  Winterling  '45.  In  1981  a  camp 
for  refugees  from  Uganda  was  opened 
near  her  home  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  and 
now  Jane  is  helping  provide  Bibles  and 
other  Christian  literature  to  the  more 
than  1,660  refugees. 

The  Rev.  Larry  and  Betty  (Hughes  x) 
Brown,  both  '45,  have  a  new  address: 
Caixa  Postal  202,  84260  Telemaco  Bor- 
ba,  P  R,  Brazil.  There  Larry  helps  out 
with  the  Telemaco  Borba  Church  and  a 
camp. 

From  November  3  to  December  15, 
Tom  and  Dotty  (Keeler  '56)  Hash  will  be 
in  Asia  to  visit  all  of  their  OCSC  (Over- 
seas Christian  Servicemen's  Centers) 
ministries.  Prior  to  that,  they  had  been 
conducting  "in-home"  meetings  for 
OCSC  in  northwestern  U.S. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  '45  and  Loal  Bell 
returned  to  India  in  1981,  and  they  are 
now  happy  to  report  that  much  of  the 
missionary's  evangelistic  work  in  India  is 
now  being  taken  over  by  India's  own 
sons  and  daughters,  as  the  country 
becomes  more  and  more  open  to  the 
gospel.  Besides  mission  responsibilities, 
Gordon  also  teaches  at  Union  Biblical 
Seminary,  where  Lola  assists  in  the 
library. 

Scott  and  Carol  (Lowery  '81)  Ander- 
son are  serving  in  Arabia  with  TEAM 
for  a  two-year  term.  Carol  is  teaching  at 
the  Al  Ain  English  Speaking  School  for 
elementary  children,  and  Scott  is  in 
charge  of  building  a  greatly  needed 
hospital  addition.  There  are  also  plans 
for  building  a  religious  center  and  addi- 
tional missionary  housing.  Scott  and 
Carol  are  seeking  to  glorify  God  as  they 
share  the  concern  He  has  given  them  for 
a  nation  under  the  spiritual  darkness  of 
Islam.  Their  address  is  Oasis  Hospital, 
P.O.  Box  1016,  Al  Ain,  Abu  Dhabi, 
United  Arab  Emirates. 

In  September  Beth  Wyse  '76  began  a 
year  of  language  study  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  as  preparation  for  her  work 
with  The  Evangelical  Alliance  Mission 
(TEAM)  of  Wheaton,  Illinois.  She  will 
then  go  to  teach  math  and  physical 
education  at  Christiansen  Academy  in 
Rubio,  Venezuala,  a  TEAM  school  for 
missionary  children.  She  will  be  on  a 
four-year  assignment.  Her  new  address 
is  Instituto  de  Lengua  Espanola,  Apar- 
tado  100,  2350  San  Francisco  de  Dos 
Rois,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America. 

Now  in  her  23rd  year  in  Zaire,  Jane 
Winterling  '45  is  currently  involved  in 
literature  ministry  and  children's  work, 
including  vacation  Bible  schools  and  a 
lending  library  of  visualized  Sunday 
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school  lessons  translated  into  Swahili. 
She  is  also  involved  in  a  new  challenge — 
evangelism  to  1500  Ugandan  refugees, 
many  or  them  Muslim.  Her  mailing  ad- 
dress is  P.O.  Box  21285,  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  Africa. 

Marriages 

Cathy  Wilhelmi's  (78)  marriage  to 
James  Haney  was  only  one  reason  tor 
parents  Norman  and  Eunice  (Berg  x) 
Wilhemi,  both  '51,  to  celebrate  on  May 
29.  In  a  double  ceremony  in  Montreat, 
North  Carolina,  their  other  daughter, 
Janet,  was  married  to  another  Haney 
man,  James'  brother  George. 

The  Rev.  Paul  Hensel  '75  and  Janet 
Cheek  x  '83  were  joined  in  marriage  on 
December  27,  1981,  in  Clarence  Center, 
New  York.  Paul  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Brethren  in  Christ  Church  there  since 
graduating  from  Western  Evangelical 
Seminary,  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1980 
with  the  master  of  divinity  degree.  The 
Hensels'  address  is  6025  Long  St., 
Clarence  Center,  NY  14032. 

On  February  6,  1982,  David  Hall  '79 
and  Lori  Sargent,  a  Bowling  Green  State 
University  graduate,  became  husband 
and  wife.  They  live  at  14  S.W.  Hidea- 
way PL,  Stuart,  FL  33494.  David  is  in 
his  second  year  of  teaching  biology  and 
genetics  at  Martin  County  High  School, 
his  alma  mater,  and  is  also  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  teachers  union  for  the  coun- 
ty. In  June,  1982,  he  graduated  from 
Ohio  University  with  a  master  of  science 
degree  in  botany.  Finally,  David  also 
reports  that  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
father  in  1981.  Lori  is  presently  com- 
pleting elementary  education  re- 
quirements for  the  state  of  Florida. 

Peter  Vogler  '77  was  recently  married 
and  is  now  head  band  director  at 
Haworth  High  School  in  Kokomo,  In- 
diana. He  and  his  wife  Lisa  are  living  at 
3330  S.  Dixon  Lane,  Kokomo,  IN  46902. 

Dwight  Jacobsen  and  Sally  Thome, 
both  '81,  were  married  on  May  8,  1982, 
in  Wheaton,  Illinois.  They  have  made 
their  home  at  920  South  President, 
Wheaton,  IL  60187. 

On  June  5,  Cindy  Glass  '82  became 
the  wife  of  Todd  Shinabarger  '81,  and 
they  now  live  at  301  •  2  Second  St., 
Findlay,  OH  45840. 

On  April  24,  Deborah  Lapham  '80  be- 
came Mrs.  Arnold  Gillesse.  The  Gillesses 
now  live  at  Box  152,  Harbor  Beach,  MI 
48441. 

Dana  Harper  and  Roger  Loewen  '68 
were  married  July  3  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Roger  is  the  owner  of  Ski 
Supreme,  a  ski-boat  company.  Their  ad- 
dress is  512  Grand  Vista  Place,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40243. 

Jane  Falion  '72  and  Lawrence  Savoie 


literally  made  a  big  production  of  their 
wedding  when  they  were  married  at  the 
Okemos  Barn  Theatre  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  calling  their  ceremony  "A 
Celebration  of  Love  in  Words  and 
Music."  Jane  and  Larry  met  at  the 
theatre,  where  Jane  has  been  active  since 
her  graduation  from  Taylor. 

On  September  4,  Daniel  Southern  '76 
took  Lori  Lynn  Erb,  of  Dearborn, 
Michigan,  as  his  bride.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  the  Dearborn  Free 
Methodist  Church.  The  Southerns  are 
living  in  Minneapolis,  but  work  and 
travel  together  setting  up  crusades  for 
the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic  Associa- 
tion. 

Dean  Landes  x  '83  and  Monica  Logan 
became  husband  and  wife  on  August  7, 
when  they  were  married  at  the  Pleasant 
Grove  United  Methodist  Church  in  Hart- 
ford City,  Indiana. 

Georgana  Haines  '78  and  Michael 
Mullenix  were  married  on  July  24  at 
Grace  Presbyterian  Church  in  Peoria,  Il- 
linois. Georgana  will  continue  her  teach- 
ing at  Peoria  Christian  School.  Mike  is  a 
real  estate  appraiser  in  Peoria.  Their  ad- 
dress is  601  Devonshire  Rd.,  Apt.  A. 
Washington,  IL  61571. 

On  August  7  Lynn  Griesmeyer  '80 
took  the  name  of  Mrs.  Charles  Heath. 
The  couple  is  living  at  706  Acorn  Dr., 
Apt.  1,  Dayton,  OH  45419. 

Dan  Miller  '82  and  Lisa  Henningsen 
'81  were  married  on  June  26,  1982.  The 
now  reside  at  145  South  Main  St., 
Wharton,  NJ  07885.  Dan  is  a  program- 
mer analyst  for  K  &  H  Computer  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  Sparta,  New  Jersey.  Lisa  is 
teaching  elementary  school  for  her  sec- 
ond year  at  the  Hopatcong  Borough 
School  System. 

Peggy  Houghtaling  '80  was  married  to 
John  Denham  on  June  26,  1982.  John  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota in  Landscape  Architecture  and  is 
presently  employed  for  Bachman's,  Inc., 
in  Minneapolis.  Peggy  was  employed  as 
a  medical  technologist  prior  to  their 
marriage.  They  are  now  living  at  6421  E. 
Pleasant,  Apt.  11,  Minneapolis,  MN, 
55423. 

On  June  18,  Richard  Lloyd  '78  mar- 
ried Kathleen  Cunningham  in  Planta- 
tion, Florida.  They  are  now  living  at 
2800  N.W.  56th  Ave.,  #C107,  Lauder- 
hill,  FL  33313.  After  graduating  from 
Taylor,  Richard  earned  an  M.S.  degree 
from  Purdue  University  and  an  M.B.A. 
from  University  of  Dayton.  He  is  now  a 
systems  programmer  at  the  Burroughs 
Corporation. 

Lynelle  Beeson  '81  and  Douglas  Vogel 
'83  were  united  in  marriage  May  22  at 
the  Free  Methodist  Church,  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  Doug  is  presently  a  student  at 
Taylor,  while  Lynelle  is  employed  in  the 
Alumni  Office. 


Births 


Roger  '72  and  Judy  (Martin  73)  Zim- 
merman now  have  a  son — Joseph  Allen, 
born  January  29,  1982.  Their  daughter, 
Erin  Lynne,  is  5  years  old.  Roger  teaches 
high  school  art  and  coaches  golf,  and 
Judy  teaches  third  grade.  They  reside  at 
745  Fairway  Court,  Wauseon,  OH 
43567. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Jim  and 
Sandy  (Howard)  Nassar  (both  77)  fami- 
ly is  Rebecca  Joy,  who  weighed  9  lb.,  7 
oz.  when  she  was  born  on  December  23, 
1981. 

Judd  Logan  is  the  name  of  the  son 
born  to  Chant  and  Marcia  (Cripe) 
Thompson,  both  75.  He  arrived  on  July 
22,  weighing  6  lb.,  14  oz.  Another 
change  in  the  Thompsons'  lives  is 
Chant's  new  position  as  dean  of  students 
at  Huntington  College.  He  had  been  in- 
terim dean  of  students  there  since  July, 
1981. 

On  May  22,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duane 
Meade  74  became  the  parents  of  James 
Andrew.  They  have  two  other  children 
—  Scott,  6,  and  Wendy,  3. 

Drs.  Ronald  and  Diane  (Mandt  70) 
Langberg  announce  the  birth  of  Daniel 
Ruttner,  born  December  11,  1981.  He 
has  one  brother,  Joshua,  age  4.  Ron  and 
Diane  are  psychologists  in  private  prac- 
tice, and  their  address  is  8206  High 
School  Rd.,  Elkins  Park,  PA  19117. 

A  son,  Justin  Hains,  was  born  to  Jeff 
and  Beulah  (Hains  x  79)  Telman  on  July 
25,  1981.  Jeff  and  Beulah  were  married 
August  4,  1979,  and  the  following  year 
Beulah  graduated  from  Calvin  College 
with  a  degree  in  elementary  education 
and  two  endorsements  in  special  educa- 
tion. She  taught  third  grade  at  Sylvan 
Christian  School.  The  Telmans'  home  is 
at  6086  Adaway  Ct.,  Grand  Rapids,  MI 
49506. 

Stan  and  Janet  (Kirkpatrick  76)  Mid- 
dlesworth  would  like  to  announce  the 
arrival  of  Kevin  Miles  on  June  30,  1982. 
Stan  is  farming  and  Janet  teaches  second 
grade  in  the  Taylor  School  system  near 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 

A  son,  Mark  Nelson,  was  born  to  Neil 
and  Connie  Potter  71  on  October  4, 
1981.  He  has  an  older  brother,  Eric,  who 
is  21 2  years  old.  The  Potter  family  lives 
at  366  High  St.,  Berne,  IN  46711. 

Dr.  David  and  Martha  (Cleveland  78) 
Songer  76,  announce  the  arrival  of 
Loralee  Shoff  on  May  25.  Her  sister 
Allison  is  31 2.  The  Songers  reside  at 
9320  E.  700  South,  Upland,  IN  46989. 

On  February  19,  1982,  Dr.  Alda 
Knight  72  and  her  husband,  Thomas 
Horras,  became  the  parents  of  a  son, 
Auston.  Alda  is  an  associate  in  the 
department  of  internal  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  director  of  inter- 
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nal  medicine  at  Broadlawns  Medical 
Center  in  Des  Moines.  Thomas  is  a  certi- 
fied critical  care  nurse  in  the  intensive 
care  unit  there.  They  also  have  a  new 
address:  1911  36th  St.,  Des  Moines,  1A 
50310. 

Jan  (Jenkins)  and  Doug  Kitchen,  both 
78,  became  the  parents  of  an  active 
youngster  named  Neal  on  March  14, 

1981.  Doug  keeps  even  busier  with 
twelve-hour  days  for  Anacomp  in  the 
Sarasota,  Florida,  area. 

Robert  and  Carolyn  (Kraner  '67) 
Highley  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
birth  of  Mark  Eugene  on  July  1.  The 
Highleys'  address  is  Box  71,  Rockford, 
Ohio  45882. 

Rod  &  Robin  (Deeter  79)  Merrick 
have  a  new  arrival — Kyle  Matthew  (9 
lbs.  8  oz.),  who  was  born  March  12, 

1982.  He  has  a  sister  Casey  who  is  three. 
Thomas  and  Carolyn  (Sparks)  Jones, 

both  '71,  announce  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Stephen  Thomas,  on  March  26,  1982. 
The  Jones  family  lives  at  613  W.  Wash- 
ington, Fairmount,  IN 

Kevin  '80  and  Sherry  (Pritchett  '81) 
Heiser  are  now  the  parents  of  a  son!  His 
name  is  William  Joseph,  born  in  March. 
Kevin  is  now  employed  as  a  systems 
analyst  for  State  Farm  Insurance  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  The  Heisers'  ad- 
dress is  R.R.  1,  Box  50,  Arrowsmith,  IL 
61772. 

On  June  24,  Elizabeth  Ames  was  born 
to  Mike  '76  and  Laurie  (Robinson  77) 
Turnow,  both  former  employees  of 
Taylor.  They  and  their  other  daughter, 
Sara,  are  living  at  2749  Foxfire  Lane, 
Findlay,  Ohio,  where  Mike  works  for 
Marathon. 

Tom  x  '68  and  Debbie  (Wills  x  70) 
Dillon  announce  the  birth  of  their  third 
son,  Jason  Michael.  He  was  born  No- 
vember 24,  1981,  and  was  welcomed 
home  by  brothers  Jeff,  11,  and  Brian,  7. 
Tom  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Lane,  Alton,  and  Horst  and  has  been  ac- 
tive in  trial  work  for  nine  years.  They 
reside  at  607  S.  Spring  Rd.,  Westerville, 
OH  43081. 

C.  David  and  Shirley  Baker  x  73  are 
now  the  parents  of  a  second  son, 
William  Buck,  born  March  10  and 
weighing  7  lb.,  11  oz.  David  is  the 
owner  of  an  insurance  agency,  and  he 
and  Shirley  live  at  2421  Rickert  Rd., 
Perkasie,  PA  18944. 

Phillip  and  Pamela  (Goeschl  71)  Robb 
have  adopted  a  daughter,  Emilie  Carissa, 
who  was  born  April  13,  1981,  in  Seoul, 
Korea.  She  is  their  first  child.  The 
Robbs'  address  is  7255  Carr  Place, 
Gilroy,  CA  95020. 

David  and  Pam  (Harris  75)  Messenger 
announce  the  birth  of  their  son,  Jason 
David,  on  February  1,  1982.  David  is  a 
field  engineer  for  the  General  Electric 
Company.  They  are  living  in  Royal 
Oak,  Michigan. 


On  April  23,  Adam  Keith  was  born  to 
Mark  and  Susan  (Kocik)  Long,  both  79. 
He  weighed  7  lb.,  6  oz.  Mark  is  now 
employed  by  Columbia  Consulting 
Company,  a  small  computer  consulting 
firm.  The  Longs  live  at  2518  Poplar 
Trail,  Garland,  TX  75042. 

Max  and  Cindy  (Draheim  x  77) 
Dickey  announce  the  birth  of  Marian 
Christine  on  June  8.  She  joins  her 
brother  Zach,  5,  and  sister  Erica,  3.  The 
Dickey  family  resides  at  1440  North 
Alcony-Conover  Rd.,  Casstown,  OH 
45312. 

Dave  and  Gail  (McKenny  78)  Andre 
are  the  joyful  parents  of  a  daughter,  An- 
nette Lynn,  born  February  14,  1982. 
Their  address  is  445  Esselen  Ct.,  Carol 
Stream,  IL. 

A  son,  Cyrus  Simpson,  was  born  to 
Donald  '67  and  Jayne  (Christian  '68) 
Bardsley  on  April  27,  1982.  He  has  a 
3-year-old  sister,  Adina-Renee.  Since 
Donald  transferred  with  his  employer, 
American  Hardware  Supply  Company, 
the  Bardsleys  have  been  living  at  302 
Chamberlin  Dr.,  Charleston,  IL  61920. 

Dennis  and  Jill  (Davis  72)  McCoy  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  Adam  Wayne  on  Ju- 
ly 3.  Adam  was  welcomed  home  by  his 
three  sisters — April,  Jennifer,  and 
Heather.  The  McCoys  live  at  R.  1,  Box 
213,  Convoy,  OH  45832. 

January  16,  1982,  is  the  day  that 
Timothy  Arthur  Wolfe  arrived  in  the 
world,  son  of  Dan  and  Brenda  (Heebner) 
Wolfe,  both  78.  He  weighed  9  lb.,  41 2 
oz. 


Deaths 


On  June  25,  Norman  Eckel  '63  suf- 
fered a  sudden  and  unexpected  death  in 
Wilton,  New  York.  He  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mary,  and  two  sons,  James 
(13)  and  Nathan  (10),  who  live  at  4 
Meditation  Way,  R.  D.  2,  Saratoga 
Springs,  NY  12866.  After  graduation 
from  Taylor,  Norman  earned  a  master's 
degree  in  speech  and  hearing  pathology 
at  Syracuse  University,  and  he  was 
employed  as  an  audiologist  at  the 
Wilton  State  Development  Facility. 

Dr.  James  W.  Pugsley,  who  joined  the 
Taylor  faculty  in  the  late  1930s,  passed 
away  on  May  2,  1982.  Funeral  services 
were  conducted  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  was  a  member.  The  Rev. 
Gerald  Foster  '41,  a  former  student, 
recalls:  "Dr.  Pugsley  exhibited  great  en- 
thusiasm in  the  teaching  of  Greek,  and 
this  enthusiasm  and  fervency  were 
characteristic  of  his  very  devoted  Chris- 
tian life."  Mrs.  Pugsley  and  son  Roger 
live  at  2  Elena  Place,  Belleville,  NJ. 


Henry  Karg 


The  Rev.  Henry  Karg  '52  passed  away 
on  June  3,  1982,  in  a  Shelbyville,  In- 
diana, hospital.  He  pastored  several  dif- 
ferent churches  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  his 
last  being  the  Christ  United  Methodist 
Church  in  Crawfordsville,  where  he 
ministered  for  the  last  seven  years.  He 
and  his  wife  Thelma  "Aileen"  (Crow  '52) 
had  two  daughters,  Susan  Fellmeth  and 
Karen  Karg.  Thelma  lives  at  1004  Cot- 
tage Ave.,  Crawfordsville,  IN  47933. 

DeVona  Taylor,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Taylor  '31,  died  on  March  27, 
1982,  at  their  home  at  Epworth  Forest, 
North  Webster,  IN  46555.  A  memorial 
service  was  held  March  30.  Mrs.  Taylor 
was  buried  in  Sharpsville,  Indiana. 

On  March  17,  1982,  the  Rev.  Orville 
French  '22  passed  away  at  the  age  of  83. 
He  and  his  wife  Aileen  (Kenrick  x  '23) 
began  a  missionary  life  together  in  the 
Orient  in  1925,  when  they  first  arrived 
in  Korea,  then  later  moved  on  to  China 
and  India.  As  evangelist,  Bible  teacher, 
principal  of  Bible  institutes,  and  field 
director,  Rev.  Orville  had  a  great 
ministry  to  both  children  and  adults 
under  the  auspices  of  OMS. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Yunker  '37  died  June 
21  at  Parkview  Hospital  in  Ft.  Wayne. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ruth 
(Royster  x  '38),  a  son,  Robert,  and  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Trowbridge. 


TA  YLOR  POLICY  OF  NONDISCRIMI- 
NA  TION:   Taylor  University  does  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  qualified  individual  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  handicap,  or 
national  or  ethnic  origin  in  access  to,  or  par- 
ticipation in  its  educational  programs,  ac- 
tivities, or  employment  policies  as  required  by 
Title  VI,  Civil  Rights  Act;  Title  IX,  1972 
Education  Amendments;  and  Sec.  503-504  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  Direct  in- 
quiries to  Dr.  Robert  D.  Pitts,  Admin.  Bldg., 
Taylor  University,  Upland,  IN  46989, 
317-998-2751,  or  to  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  D.H.E.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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(NOTE:  Check  all  the  opportunities  that  may  interest  you) 


The  William  Taylor  Foundation 

The  Endowing  Pension  Plan 

Seminars 

Personal  Financial  &  Estate  Planning 

Student  Sponsorships  Or  Scholarships 

Current  Giving  Tax  Strategies 

Projects  Sponsored  By  Alumni 


Gifts  in  Kind 
Presidents  Associates 
Matching  Gifts 
Ambassador  Clubs 
Taylor  Clubs 
Charitable  Loans 
Deferred  Gifts 
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United  State; 


Advancement  Office 
Taylor  University 
Upland,  IN      46989 


THE 

PRESIDENTS'  ASSOCIATES 

of  Taylor  University 


Since  its  founding  in  1846,  Taylor  University  has  been 
gifted  with  the  leadership  of  outstanding  and  dedicated 
presidents,  such  as  Thaddeus  C.  Reade,  John  H.  Paul, 
Robert  L.  Stuart,  Evan  H.  Bergwall,  Milo  A.  Rediger, 
and  Gregg  O.  Lehman. 

These  men  have  contributed  significantly  over  the 
years  to  the  development  of  the  institution.  To  lead  a 
university  such  as  Taylor  in  critical  times  requires  in- 
telligence, skill,  courage,  and  uncompromising  commit- 
ment to  Christ. 

Fortunately,  the  presidents  of  Taylor  University  have 
not  had  to  stand  alone.  They  have  been  able  to  face  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  their  times  with  the 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  others  .  .  . 
.  .  .  there  have  been  enlightened  citizens  and  dedicated 
leaders  of  the  church  .  .  . 

.  .  .  there  have  been  alumni,  parents,  and  friends, 
who  have  given  invaluable  support  and  counsel  .  .  . 
.  .  .  there  have  been  dedicated  Christian  faculty 
members  and  hundreds  of  bright,  devoted  students  who 
have  formed  the  heart  of  Taylor  .  .  . 
.  .  .  and  always  there  has  been  the  Hand  of  God  direct- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  University. 

Because  of  its  inspired  service  to  young  people,  the 
University,  through  its  history,  has  been  remembered 
with  substantial  gifts  and  bequests  by  many  donors.  It  is 
always  appropriate  and  essential  to  give  opportunity  to 
many  other  potential  benefactors  to  become  more  closely 
associated  with  the  University  and  its  President  in  facing 


the  challenges  of  today. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Taylor  University  has  formed  the  PRESIDENTS' 
ASSOCIATES.  The  purposes  of  the  Associates  are: 

•  to  encourage  adequate  financial  support  of  the 
University. 

•  to  assure  appropriate  recognition  of  those  who  are 
sharing  substantially  in  furthering  the  spiritual  and 
academic  aims  of  the  University. 

•  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  President's  Associates 
and  University  officials. 

Charter  members  pledge  themselves: 

•  to  make  an  unrestricted  gift  of  $1,000  or  more  in 
cash,  securities,  real  or  personal  property  by  June 
30. 

•  or  to  make  a  one-time  gift  (payable  immediately) 
of  $25,000  or  more. 

•  or  to  make  a  deferred  gift  of  $50,000  or  more 
through  a  bequest  by  will  or  through  an  approved 
charitable  remainder  gift.  Evidence  of  this  intention 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Vice  President  for 
University  Advancement. 

Gifts  from  members  will  provide  assistance  in  the  cur- 
rent operation  of  the  University. 

Please  send  membership  gifts  or  inquiries  to  the 
Advancement  Office,  Taylor  University,  Upland, 
IN  46989 


Presidents'  Associates,  1981-82 


James  H.  Barnes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Behnken 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leland  Boren 

Mrs.  Beverly  Jacobus  Brightly 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Dickinson 

Richard  T.  Doermer 

Bradley  L.  Duckworth 

Dr.  Hertha  Duemling 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Farrier 

Kenneth  Flanigan 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  Freese 

Dr.  J.  Paul  Gentile 

Lester  C.  Gerig 

Damon  R.  Gibson 

Robert  C.  Gilkison 


Carl  Gongwer 
Dr.  M.  Arthur  Grant 
Frank  Grotenhuis 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Halfast 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Hassel 
Dr.  John  O.  Hershey 
F.R.  Hodges 
Donald  Jacobsen 
Reginald  Johnson 
Robert  Krumroy 
Fred  H.  Luthy 
John  McDougall 
Mrs.  Nancy  Moore 
Charles  Newman 
Mrs.  Connie  W.  Oliver 


Merrell  Owen 
Merrill  Parsons 
James  Peters 
Dr.  Walter  Randall 
Jerry  L.  Roberts 
Richard  Russell 
Richard  E.  Russell 
Dr.  Harold  Snyder 
Dr.  Fred  Stockinger 
Ernest  Tomforde 
Robert  L.  Tressler 
Gustave  D.  Vandermeulen 
Dr.  L.  Marshall  Welch 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Wolgemuth 
Dr.  James  H.  Woods 
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Tom  Beers 
Community  Services 


Mike  Butler 
Estate  Planning 


Wilbur  Cleveland 
Publications 


V&Uc&kds 

-fa  Service 

THE  TAYLOR  University  Advancement  Depart- 
ment is  here  to  serve  you,  whether  it  be 
through  continuing  education,  conferences,  keeping 
you  informed,  or  providing  you  with  the  tools 
which  will  allow  you  to  give  more  and  have  it  cost 
you  less.  We  at  Taylor  feel  that  through  team  ef- 
fort, we  can  provide  you  with  service  of  unequaled 
quality. 

Together,  as  members  of  the  Taylor  family,  we 
really  do  need  each  other.  There  are  endless  ways 
for  us  to  be  involved  together  with  you — Taylor 
Clubs,  Ambassador  Clubs,  student  sponsorships, 
the  Annual  Fund,  matching  gifts,  deferred  gifts, 
financial  planning,  conferences,  and  seminars,  to 
name  a  few. 

Your  active  involvement  with  these  programs, 
products,  and  associations  will  enable  Taylor 
University  to  continue  to  maintain  its  position  on 
the  forefront  of  Christian  higher  education. 

If  you  would  like  further  information  about  our 
efforts  for  your  potential  involvement,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  us  at  any  time. 


Sincerely, 

Gerald  D.  Oliver 
Vice  President  for 
University  Advancement 


]ohn  Davis 
Estate  Planning 
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Greg  Fennig 
Annual  Fund 


Helen  Jones 
Donor  Services 


Sam  Sample 
Associate  Programs 


Charles  Stevens 
Alumni  Relations 


